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$135,905, 000 
Drug Volume 
Annually! 


@ That’s the volume of drugstore business done annually 
in the 8 Booth Michigan Newspaper Markets, as reported 
by SRD Consumer Markets. 


85°, of all drugstore business in Michigan, outside of Wayne 


County and the Upper Peninsula, is done in the 8 Booth 


Michigan Newspaper Markets. 


Booth Merchandising Service is helping many advertisers 
strengthen their 1954 promotions and develop more business. 
Let a Booth man help you on your new promotions! Call 


him today! 


A. H. Kuch Sheldon B. Newman Brice McQuillin 


CALL ome 110 E. 42nd Street 435 N. Michigan Ave 785 Market Street 
New York 17, N.Y Chicago 11, Illinois San 


Francisco'3, California 


| Oxford 7-1280 Superior 7-4680 Sutter 1-340) 


. 


BOOTH Zzadray Newspaper 


“YOUR MICHIGAN MARKET OUTSIDE DETROIT” 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS e FLINT JOURNAL e KALAMAZOO GAZETTE e SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT e MUSKEGON CHRONICLE.e BAY CITY TIMES e ANN ARBOR NEWS 


The Woman... 


T° MEET the challenge of a new way of life—a life of shared interests and 


mutual participation in all the aspirations, excitements and activities of the 


family’s life together—McCall’s has broadened its editorial scope—to serve the 


woman and her family. McCall’s has now become: 


the first and only magazine designed to meet the woman’s No. | interest... 


and that of her family with whom she shares her life 


the only magazine that embraces the whole gamut of family life—from the 


material to the spiritual . . . from the inspirational to the entertaining 
. . . awoman’s service magazine with all the authority the phrase implies 


The woman’s interest in McCall’s is now intensified—because McCall’s becomes 


a bond of interest with all the members of her family. 


edited for the woman and her family 


JUNE 1, 1954 ! 


e+-are you getting 
your share of the 


“‘Mentions’’? 


How to check the use of your name 
in the newspaper advertising of 
another manufacturer's product 


@ ACB calls them “mentions.” They 
are usually buried deep in the body 
copy or hidden in a 6-point cut cap- 
tion of some advertiser who buys 
from your contract division. Yet they 
are golden advertising nuggets for 
the products they “‘tie”’ into. 
Finding these “‘mentions’”’ would be 
an impossible job for any manufac 
turer. They may appear in any ad- 
vertising any day on any page of the 
1,750 daily and Sunday newspapers 
published in 1,393 different cities. 
ACB is keyed te such a degree of ac- 
curacy that its readers pick up better 
than 95 out of every 100 “‘mentions” 
published. “Competitive” mentions 
to show you exactly how you stand, 
may also be of importance to your 
organization. 

This is but one of many ACB services 
available for business management. 
From such data, comes sounder ad- 
vertising and sales policy. 


Send for ACB’s C 48 pages. 
Describes each of ACB’s 14 Research 
Services. Gives many case histories; 
cost of service, or method of estimat- 
ing; complete directory of dailies; 

. S. Census of retail stores. It’s 
free! Ask for it today. 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. + New York 16 
18 8S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. * Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. * Memphis 3 
51 First St. + San Francisco 5 
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ADVERTISING 


Are Your Mailers Working This Hard? 


Buying interest in $20,000 installations is being quickened 
among farmers by Shur-Rane’s direct mail and follow-up to 
inquiries from publication advertising. Why may it cost $30 
to produce an inquiry in the spring, only $15 in winter? 
By George Svenson, Advertising Manager, Shur-Rane Dept., 
John Bean Div., Food Machinery Corp. .............+++005 


Part Vil, The Masland Case History: 


More for the Ad Dollar 
Through Better Merchandising 


Using Advertising as a Sales Tool—No. 4 in a Series: 
“Tailored to Reader Interest" 


“We believe that when a reader takes the time to read an 
Armstrong page of advertising, we should give him a fair 
return for the reading time he devotes to it—and this is 
particularly essential in a businessman’s magazine.” 

By E. S. Graybill, Sales Manager, Acoustical Dept., Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


Coleman Hired 60 Men in 1948: 

Why Have 28 Succeeded, 32 Failed? 
Each salesman was given aptitude tests. Success was forecast 
for 21 men, doubt expressed on 39. Today, how many of them 
are happy and productive for Coleman? How many potential 
failures have fooled the experts by sticking, paying out? 
By Bentley Barnabas, President, Associated Personnel Tech- 
nicians, Ine. 


AUTOMOBILE EXPENSES 


How to Pay Fairly for Auto Costs 


Just released figures now enable you to reimburse your sales- 
men for depreciation and out-of-pocket charges at 1954 rates. 
By R. E. Runzheimer, Runzheimer and Co. 


DEALER RELATIONS 


Part VI, The Masland Case History: 


Step One, Identification 
Step Two, Key-Dealer Buildup... .. 


DISTRIBUTOR RELATIONS 


Five Benefits for You from A 

Distributor Advisory Council 
How do various manufacturers set up their councils? What 
do they say about results? Are there advantages for you? 
By Louis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co. 


GOVERNMENT AID 


When Lack of Funds Stop 

Your Prospects from Buying 
The Small Business Administration is loosening the strings on 
its revolving fund. Here is how SBA can help you get the 
cash. 
By Jerome Shoenfeld, Washington Editor 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Part Ill, The Masland Case History: 


In Jig-Time, 40 Qualified Men: 
To Hire, to Train, to Equip 


SALESMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Part V, The Masland Case History: 


Right for the Men, Right for Management: 
What Kind of Pay Plan? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Beating the Clock with Masland: 
An A-to-Z Sales Setup in 11 Months 
By A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor 


SALES MEETINGS 


This Is the Year to Take 
Sales Meetings to Dealers! 


Seiberling Rubber believes: “Get the show, and the boss, on 
the road” if dealers are not responding to normal prodding. 
This idea helped the company lick its 1949 sales “recession.” 
The company has made a big bet dealers will come through 


SALESMANSHIP 


10 Commandments of Selling 
By John M. Wilson, Vice-President, Sales 
The National Cash Register Co. 


Why Does One Man Get the Order 
Where All Others Fail? 


Pepperell’s purchasing agent tells what a P. A. likes about a 
salesman, and what he doesn’t like. When product-price- 
delivery are competitive, is the salesman the “X” factor in 
the sale? 

By Daniel G. Donovan, Director of Purchases, Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co. 


SALES POLICY 
Part Il, The Masland Case History: 


Sales Policy: The Decisions, 
The Reasons Behind Them 

Big Board Sells Small Investors 
"Share of American Business" 


In three months member firms of New York Stock Exchange 
win 15,000 customers for new Monthly Investment Plan. Presi- 
dent Funston also works for “climate” to attract 30 billion new 
dollars annually to strengthen industry. 

By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor 


SALES QUOTAS 


Part IV, The Masland Case History: 


A Sound Sales Quota: 
A "'Pie-in-the-Sky" Deal Won't Do 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 119 New Books for Marketing Men 


Comment 


Sales Trends (Retail) 


Executive Shifts Scratch Pad 


High Spot Cities 
Human Side 
Letters Tools For Selling 


They're In The News 


"Lost Sale” Quiz Trends 
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From a new publishing idea... 
to an accepted selling system; 

From pioneer : . . to the most 
used business paper; 

From 30,000 distribution ... to 
70,500 distribution; 

From no advertisers ...to 1431 
advertisers; 

From no agencies ... to 609 
agencies. 


ORIGINATOR OF 


@ product news and information pub- 
lishing, 


controlled circulation by reader re- 
quest, 


verification of controlled circulation, 


see-all format and standardized ad 
space units, each next to reading, 


publisher servicing of reader in- 
quiries. 


FIRST 

eee 

@ in volume of product news and infor- 
mation, 

@ in number of advertisers and agen- 
cies who use, 

@ to publish NIAA report, 

@ in finding and developing new mar- 
kets, 

@ in number of publishers who have 
followed the leader. 


ONLY PAPER... 


e with front page Product Finding 
Index, 

whose list is updated daily from rec- 
ords of affiliated Thomas Register of 
American Manufacturers, 

(NEW) providing readers and ad- 
vertisers with inquiry service slips 
giving all wanted information. 


Since May 1933 


from milestone in business pet pub- 


lishing ... to cornerstone of industrial 


marketing ; 
Details? 
Write for NEW 
Media Data File Folder. 


Industrial 
ALY 
Equipment (| 


AFFILIATED WITH THOMAS REGISTER 
OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


I f all sales managers kept 


time sheets... they'd be 


Cappel, MacDonald clients! 


@ Again and again, sales managers 
have proved that the chance to win 
a millionaire’s vacation or luxury 
merchandise prizes can stimulate 
salesmen to unprecedented effort. 


But executive time spent planning, 
creating promotion material, hand- 
ling detail . . . time worked on the 
night shift or stolen from other vital 
jobs . . . can make incentive cam- 
paigns a heavy burden. 


To this dilemma, Cappel, Mac- 
Donald offers a simple solution. For 


the cost of the prizes and printing, 
C-M specialists will plan and service 
your entire campaign—leaving you 
free to determine policy, spark meet- 
ings with your personal enthusiasm 
and attack your sales problems on 
other fronts. 


Compare the time-cost of a C-M 
sales incentive campaign with any 
other method of producing extra 
sales in the face of today’s sharpened 
competition. We believe you will 
agree: If all sales managers kept 
time sheets, they'd be C-M clients! 


C-M Offers Complete Prize Promotion Service 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO DO? 
Increase sales? Promote the use 
of merchandising material? Open 
minds to sales training? The C-M 
man can give you time-saving advice 
on objectives, timing, budgets, ways 
to avoid slumps and maintain inter- 
est throughout the campaign. 


EACH PLAN IS CUSTOM-MADE 

Yet C-M specialists— drawing on 32 
years’ experience with thousands of 
sales incentive campaigns — can 
often cut planning time from weeks 
to days. On the average, our clients 
spend only 4 to 6 hours studying, 
analyzing and approving plans. 


CONTINUING PROMOTION 
Professionally-planned promotion is 
essential to success. And C-M offers 
the skill of the only creative depart- 
ment in the incentive field—to pre- 
pare sales meeting material and a 
series of colorful mailings to partici- 
pants and their families. 


NATIONALLY-ADVERTISED PRIZES 
Merchandise from the famous C-M 
catalog tempts salesmen, their wives 
and children. Selections in every 
price class mean extra effort from 
average men, as well as stars. 


ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS 

You can offer a luxurious vacation, 
a sea or air cruise, a meeting at a 
famous resort. Every detail is ar- 
ranged to give your men fine accom- 
modations and preferred treatment. 


WHAT ABOUT COST? 

Prizes are put on a pay-as-you-go 
basis; you have no investment. Print- 
ing is billed at cost. Creative work, 
planning and detail service cost 
nothing extra. 


For free literature, phone or write 
“The Originators of Merchandise In- 
centive Plans” Carpet, MacDoNaLp 
& Co., Dept. C-46 Dayton 1, On10. 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND Co. 


Dayton, Ohio iy ) Offices in principal cities and Canada 


MERCHANDISE INCENTIVES + PREMIUMS 
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TRAVEL INCENTIVES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N, Y. LExington 2-1760 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR Philip Salisbury 
MANAGING EDITOR................. A. R, Hahn 
ASSOC. MANAGING EDITOR John H. Caldwell 
SPECIAL FEATURE EDITOR. .Lawrence M. Hughes 
SENIOR ASSOCIATE EDITOR Alice B. Ecke 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS ty Woodward, 
Philip Stee tae B. Colby 
CHICAGO EDITOR David J. Atchison 
Jerome Shoenfeld 
ROVICG GTO... occ cvccccccceses A. G. Mezerik 
CONSULTING ECONOMIST. .Peter B. B. Andrews 
COPY EDITOR 


ASS'T. PRODUCTION MANAGERS 
Aileen Weisburgh, Virginia New 
Judith Recht 
H. M. Howard 


ADVERTISING SALES 


John W. Hartman 

Christopher Anderson 

ASS'T, PROM, MGR Madeleine Roark 

PRODUCTION DEPT. Ellen Knauff, Patricia Simon 
FIELD MANAGERS 


NEW YORK 16 N.Y. (386 Fourth Avenue; 
LExington 2-(760): Merril V. Reed, W. E. 
rey +o Wm. McClenaghan, Randy Brown, 

, Gerald T. O'Brien. 


CHICAGO | ILL. 3 N. Michigan Avenue; 
State 2-1266) E. Lovejoy, Jr, W. J. 
Carmichael, "esters. Turner. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF, (15 East de la 
uerra, P. Box 419; Santa Barbara 
23612): ‘Warwick $ Carpenter. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


0 eee, R. E. Smaliwood 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER............ Cc. V. Kohi 
$8.00 a year; Canada, $9.00; Foreign $10.00 


SALES MEETINGS 


Cquartecty. Part Il of SALES MANAGEMENT); 
itorial and production offices: 1200 Land Title 
Bidg., Philadelphia 10, Pa.; Philip — Gen- 
eral ‘Manager: Robert’ Letwin, Editor, 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 
GENERAL MANAGER 


Edward Lyman Bill 
VICE PRESIDENTS............ C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 


Merril V. Reed, W. E. Dunsby, R. E. Smallwood 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which Is Incorpe- 
rated PROGRESS, is published semi-monthly on 
the first and fifteenth except in May, September 
and November when it is published on the first, 
tenth and twentieth. Affiliated with Bill Brothers 
Publishing Corp. Entered as second class matter 
ad 27, 1942 at the Post Office, East Stroudsburg, 

under the act of March 3, 1879. Publication 
ferintingh offices, 34 North ‘Crystal St., East 
troudsburg, Pa. Address mail to New York’ office. 
Seoptge June |, 1954 by Sales Management, 
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New Star 
Abner’s “Ideel” 
Bushman Behavior 


Some Punkin’ 


@ A house became a television star recently on the 
United States Steel Hour (Tuesdays, ABC-TV). To intro- 
duce the Westerner, its latest pre-engineered home, U.S. 
Steel Homes, Inc., had this 12-ton, 40- x 24-foot addition 
to its housing line built right on the set. It is the first 
house ever constructed in a studio and displayed nation- 
ally—and the biggest product ever to be sold on the air. 
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£14 austeauan susHmEN” 
4 po NOT WEAR HEARING AIDS! 
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HEARING AIDS 


© Australian Bushmen do not drive automobiles, read 
newspapers, or wear hearing aids. Identifying the hearing 


aid as a mark of civilized progress... in effect, a badge of 


courtesy... this advertisement speaks vigorously to those 
who permit vanity to deny them the benefits of hearing 
better. Of course, the ad also sells the new 3-transistor 
Zenith “Royal-T” hearing aid. By BBDO Chicago. 


@ America’s shootingest detective became a sales- 
man for America’s favorite hair tonic, when BBDO Buf- 
falo got Al Capp to draw Fearless Fosdick for Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. Capp, acting as copy chief and art director, 
gets the readership that might be expected. In every ad- 
vertisement Fosdick advises: “Get Wildroot Cream-Oil, 
Charlie. It keeps hair neat—but not (ugh!!) greasy.” 


4) Nursery rhyme characters draw attention to a 
simple solution for building problems in this 4-color 
series for Armstrong Cork Company’s Temlok Sheathing. 
Appearing in home magazines, the campaign features 
such Mother Goose home-building authorities as the Three 
Little Pigs, The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, and 
others. Art is by well-known children’s book illustrators. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE 
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& OSBORN, INC. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO * CHICAGO + CLEVELAND © PITTS8°°RGH + MINNEAPOLIS «+ 


A dvertising 


SAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD * LOS ANGELES + DETROIT + DALLAS + ATI ANTA 


Think big: tf you sell to Metalworking — 


MORE DOLLARS FOR WHAT YOU SELL 


How some typical Metalworking Industries 
will increase their dollar spending this year 


more growth ahead for America’s Basic Industry 


capital expenditures by metalworking 


1953....$2,452 MILLION 
1954... $2,855 MILLION 


The dollar figures above tell one of the most significant market 
stories of this or any other year. They tell you that the biggest 
of all industries sees nothing ahead but still greater growth .. . 
and will back up this conviction with a $2.85-billion investment 
this year for new plant and new production equipment, 


FOR THE PAY-OFF HELP THEY WANT 


METALWORKING PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES 


READ AMERICAN MACHINIST 
“IN RECORD NUMBERS 


Remember, too, that the best place to advertise to Metalworking’s 
production executives is in the magazine they prefer to all others. 
This magazine is AMERICAN MACHINIS?: it gives them more ideas 
and facts on what to buy with their busy dollars . . . and 
how to make their new machinery and equipment pay off... 
than any other magazine in the world. 
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As a matter of fact, the more you study the figures, the clearer 
it is that in Metalworking 1954 will be a tremendous year. . . 
with some divisions of this basic industry increasing their dollar 
investment in greater production capacity and efficiency by as 
much as 50% over 1953. 


BIGGEST PAID CIRCULATION 
IN YOUR BIGGEST MARKET 


Baer ese Se 


The result is that AMERICAN MaCHiINisT delivers more manage- 
ment-concentrated, production-responsible subscribers than any 
other metalworking publication: its 33,000 ABC-audited, paid 
circulation (December 1953) sets a new high among magazines 
which serve the brightest of all industrial markets . . . and 
AMERICAN MACHINIST’s advertising pages have long been indus- 
try’s No. 1 advertising’ medium for the machinery, equipment, 
services, materials, and supplies bought and used by metalwork- 
ing production. 


A dynamic, confident Metalworking plans a 10% boost in new plant and equip- 
ment investment this year. And American Machinist sells this biggest of markets 
with the biggest paid circulation in the history of metalworking magazines. 


1955-57 named 
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McGraw-Hill’s Seventh Annual Survey of Business Plans for And as you sat how a growing saeadidlicins can most surely 


New Plant and Equipment also reflects the steady shift of Metal- 
working’s dollars away from brick and mortar to steadily bigger 
purchases of production machinery and equipment . . . where 
they can do the most to create bigger markets for you. And this 


create bigger markets for you, remember that the bulk of this 
industry’s dollars are earmarked for new production machinery. 
and equipment . . . and that what PRODUCTION uses, PRO- 
DUCTION EXECUTIVES buy.* 


trend will keep on increasing in the years ahead, to the end result 
that your 1954 advertising has a big job to do for both today’s 


*There is much proof of this available, and we will be glad to 
business and in preparing for tomorrow. 


put it in your hands upon request. 


SO ... when you want increased sales in the $95-billion Metalworking Industry, and 
want to build preference for your products among this industry’s most important 
buying group . . . production management .. . the facts will tell you why: 


This is the NO. 1 place to do business with America’s biggest industry 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 

PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


- 
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You can pack a terrific sales punch into your direct 
mail promotion for only a penny and a half for postage. 
Direct mail can—and should—be part of your sales force 
— making calls on consumers, on dealers, wherever sales 
can be made. 


In your overall planning and promotional strategy, 
make a place for direct mail as a salesman: stimulating 
new business, reviving inactive accounts, opening up new 
distributorships. All these things direct mail does well, 
at small cost, when it is properly planned and produced. 


Direct mail can be your most productive and yet 
your least expensive salesman. 


Be sure your company derives the maximum benefit 
from your direct mail. Call upon the marketing experi- 
ence and the creative ability of Hickey-Murphy Inc., a 
division of James Gray Inc., mailadvertising specialists 
for thirty-five years. 


And send for free copies of the interesting, inform- 
ative brochures that give you “The History of Commu- 
nications.” 


HICKEY-MURPHY INC. 


A. Division of 


JAMES GRAY, INCORPORATED 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


WRONG-ANSWER MAN? 


The question-and-answer article, “How 
Small Budget Advertiser Buys TV Mar- 
kets of His Choice,” (SM, May 1, p. 60) 
leaves a few questions unanswered, as 
far as we are concerned. 


Does it not seem strange to you that 
anyone—referring to the person who pro- 
vided the “answers” in the article — 
would, in this enlightened age of research 
into advertising effectiveness, still preach 
the archaic and (in Canada, at least) 
questionably reliable gospel of “size of 
audience”? . . . and doesn’t it seem a bit 
thick to say that size of audience is “the 
only effective criterion of the success of 
your television effort” ? 


Is it not as sensible to buy television 
solely on size of audience as it is to hire 
a salesman on the basis of how many 
door bells he is able to ring in a given 
period of time . . . giving no thought to 
the number of sales he makes? ... or 
to judge the effectiveness of printed media 
on circulation alone? 


Are we correct in assuming that I.B.M. 
didn’t buy their full-page inside cover ad 
in SM because your magazine has the 
biggest number of readers in the coun- 
try? ... Didn’t the quality of your read- 
ers and the climate SM creates for its 
advertisers have something to do with it? 


It might be an idea to suggest to your 
“answer man” that he look into the find- 
ings of such organization as the Schwerin 
Research Corp. of New York or Ameri- 
can Research Bureau Inc., of Seattle. On 
second thought, mightn’t it be better to 
just ignore him and thank our lucky stars 
that the smart advertising money will 
ignore him too? 


G. W. Hellman 


General Sales Manager 
Horace N. Stovin & Co. 
Toronto, Canada 


A SALESMAN TALKS BACK 


I read with considerable interest Frank 
P. Connolly’s article, “Am I Really Work- 
ing Hard?” (SM, April 15, p. 138) and 
have been wondering what type sales rep- 
resentatives he must employ. I feel certain 
they must be of tne highest caliber since a 
man as president of an organization 
would have only top men on his sales 
staff as would the sales manager. I was 
therefore left to my own mental wander- 
ings and have arrived at this conclusion. 


I am a whizezzzzzz. You see I am a 
salesrran and my sales efforts are slightly 
differeht than those outlined by Mr. 
Connolly. I am writing this in defense 
of all the excellent salesmen in this great 
field of selling. 


Mr. Connolly, any salesman who is 
content to earn $5,000 per year is a poor 
man to have on any sales staff. Those of 
us who are progressive thinkers are con- 
stantly striving to increase our incomes. 
How do we achieve this? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


You'd like to have more salesmen like him 


He’s the top man on your sales force. 
The last to complain that selling is 
tough, he’s the first to need a new 
order book. 


These days you wish you had more 
men like him. And that’s where Long 
Distance telephone service can help 
you—and help him, too. 

Long Distance multiplies any valu- 
able salesman. It helps him to keep in 
close, regular touch with hiy present 
customers. Gives him more time to de- 
velop new accounts. Helps him cover 
more territory in fewer days. Sets up 


appointments that often save hours of 
wasted waiting time. 

In short, it makes the most produc- 
tive use of salesmanship. You can prove 
it profitably in your own business. 


Long Distance doesn’t cost—it pays. 


We have some specific suggestions for 
the profitable use of Long Distance 
in Sales, Purchasing, Administration, 
Traffic, Production, Engineering and 
Accounting. <A call to your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office will bring a 
representative to discuss them with you. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES 
ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia. . 

St. Louis to Indianapolis... 
Cleveland to Chicago 

New Orleans to Houston. . 

New York to Los Angeles... $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the new, lower federal ex- 
cise tax. 


Save time —Call by Number 
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Chief Engineer 
wre Breside 
Works Manager 
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Electrical Superintendent 
Chief Tool Engineer 
Master Mechanic 
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salesmen must see to sell! 


Its the diguilune that count... wit the tle 


Your salesmen are responsible for orders like these because they 
have personally searched out the key man, or men, whose “OK” 
means a sale. They know that the actual buying influences can be 
located only after repeated plant calls. 


MILL & FACTORY, too, reaches the key executives in plant after 
plant, because it follows this same sales-contact principle. Across the 
nation 1,645 sales engineers, who sell machinery, equipment and 
other products to industry, build and maintain MILL & FACTORY’s 
entire circulation. 


These sales engineers are in constant touch with all worthwhile plants 
in their territories. They select only proven buying influences to re- 
ceive paid copies of MILL & FACTORY 


Your MILL & FACTORY advertising has a tremendous sales impact 
because of this uniquely successful Conover-Mast Franchise Circu- 
lation Method. Your product story goes directly to the men, regard- 
less of title, your salesmen must see to sell. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


a Mills Factory 
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BEVERAGE SALES 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO $11,512,000 
DENVER, COLORADO 13,232,000 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 14,442,000 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 15,490,000 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 13,927,000 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 10,113,000 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 15,981,000 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 3,093,000 


SAN DIEGO curomm $21,016,000 


SOURCE: STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
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Son Diego is u vital market — offering greater 


San Dicao {inion octivity in many business classifications than most 
sMPORTANT CORNER a : cities of larger size. Son Diego is quickly 
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Free 
Sam b1EGO 


CALIFORNIA 


Ti responsive to alert sales organizations who take 
VENIN advantage of the “saturation” circulation cover- 
E ENING /RIBUNE age provided only by The San Diego Union and 
; Evening Tribune. Over 90% of San Diego reads 
REPRESEMTED MATIOWALLY BY THE c 7 
WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. Nd believes these two great newspapers daily! 


LETTERS 


1. We may or may not be college 
graduates but we are avid readers sub- 
scribing to periodicals, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, Prentice-Hall, McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations and other trade papers pertain- 
ing to our individual fields. Reason? Our 
future is selling a tremendous field. 

2. You wrote of time. We in the field 
spend more time selling than ever before 
in the history of sales and the reasons 
are quite simple. We are not merely sell- 
ing our products; we are (a) merchan- 
dise counselors; (b) retail merchants; 
(c) store layout men; (d) credit men, 
where necessary; (e) goodwill ambassa- 
dors (a never-ending phase of selling) ; 
(f) salesmen. 


Philip F. Raymond 


Representative for 
Rust Craft Publishers 
Westfield, N.J. 


THE A.M.A. SPEAKS 


I want to express my appreciation of 
the attention SALES MANAGEMENT is giv- 
ing to the problem of securing regular 
censuses. Your pictograph material using 
data from the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation study and the article by Jerome 
Shoenfeld (SM, Apr. 15, pp 65 and 134 
respectively) should prove helpful. 


My associates and I felt sorry at one 
word in Mr. Shoenfeld’s article. On page 
136 he said: “AMA’s report points rather 
invidiously that its own members, use 
‘more advanced and scientific methods of 
marketing’ and so are not typical of 
business.” 


In order to be objective and to make 
it clear that the sample in our report 
was not a heterogeneous sample, that it 
contained bias, we pointed out that it had 
been addressed to AMA members which 
pretty much limited the sample to com- 
panies with marketing research depart- 
ments. Many American businesses do not 
have such departments. 


We are sorry that Mr. Shoenfeld saw 
in our phraseology an invidious compari- 
son between companies having AMA 
members and those not having members. 
I want to assure him that no odious com- 
parison was intended, and we are sorry 
if we were inept. 


. . » Not only do companies with mar- 
keting research and marketing staff de- 
partments benefit from census data, but 
thousands of other companies without 
such departments are indirectly using the 
data to guide marketing decisions through 
mate;ials available from business maga- 
zines such as SALES MANAGEMENT. We 
hope that business as a whole may pre- 
sent a united front favoring regularity 
in the census programs., 


Neil H. Borden 


President 

American Marketing Assn. 
c/o Harvard University 
Boston, Mass. 
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This is interest This is ENTHUSIASM! 


The American Weekly creates ENTHUSIASM” 


Want to get the big jump on competition, to move ahead 
by leaps and bounds? Direct your sales pitch to the 
moneyed middle millions through the pages of The AMERICAN WEEKLY. 
Magazine favorite of the middle class, it reaches better than 


one out of every five American families each week. 


The 
AmenicanWEEKLY 
“ENTHUSIASM is interest raised to the buying pitch! 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, 63 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y, 


JUNE 1, 1954 13 
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To sell more where more is sold... 


¥ 


The three compact city and suburban sales, and over % of total U. S. Apparel 
markets of New York, Chicago and Phil- sales. 

adelphia account for 18% of total U. S. 
Retail sales, % of Drug sales, % of Food 
sales, % of Furniture and Appliance 


In these concentrated, far-above-average 
sales areas, the family coverage of 
General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 
Supplements, Radio and TV thins out. 
The group with the Sunday Punch In these three top markets there is no 
7’ ee substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ 
ra New York Sunday News nearly 2-of-every-3 family coverage. To 
Coloroto Magazine wd ii 
ites Genter ehene make your advertising sell more where 
Siepesine more is sold...it’s FIRST 3 FIRST. 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
“Today” Magazine 
Rotogravure + Colorgravure 
New York 17, N. Y. News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 © Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 ¢ Los Angeles 17, Calif., 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, MIchigan 0259 
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your catalogs key to more 


If you sell to industry this free booklet can Sweet's Catalog Service 
help you to get more orders at lower unit 
cost It describes 


cept of catalog design and distribution 


A 


aA practical method ‘of coordinating 


your advertising and catal get more 


orders per hundred sales calls a A new 


technique for measuring the effectiveness 


of your entire catalog program > 


Dept. 400—119 West 40 St 


] free copies of the | 


Please sen: 


Your catalog: key to more orders at lower c« 
y 
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in PORTLAND, MAINE 


How about you Mr. Manufacturer? Is your slip showing in the 
East's No. one 75,000-100,000 test market? Is it girdle-directed 
or sliding upward like butter which registered a 10 percent 
usage increase during 19537 


The Third Annual Consumer Analysis of the Metropolitan Port- 
land Maine Market is jam-packed with 114 pages of facts and 
figures, listing buyer preferences in this great trading area. 


Know all the facts. Cover this fast growing market thoroughly. 
There is only one key. You'll find it in the Portland Press Herald ~ 
Evening Express — and Sunday Telegram. 


TU 
THIRD ANNUAL 


CONSUMER 
ANALYSIS 


Get your copy from 
PORTLAND PRESS HERALD 
EVENING EXPRESS « SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Represented by the Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


LETTERS 


..« More on Census 


With reference to the “Census of 
Manufactures is Dead” article and picto- 
graph in your April 15 issue, I take this 
opportunity to register a violent protest 
against the statement of Rep. Clevenger 
(R., Ohio) that market analysts are 
“minor employes who want to make a 
library and look busy.” Market analysts 
generally are NOT minor employes and 
their work is of vital significance to their 
companies. The only blame that can be 
laid at their door is that they have not 
in many instances “sold” the chief execu- 
tives of their company on writing Con- 
gress about the importance of the statistics 
on which their work is based. 


Even here, I claim exception. When 
your article on this subject first appeared 
in your issue of May 20, 1953—although 
I had already retired from Lyon Metal 
Products after 18 years’ association as 
one of those “minor employes’—I asked 
the president of Lyon to write an appro- 
priate letter to our congressmen protesting 
the refusal of appropriations for census 
purposes. He did so and one of his let- 
ters is enclosed as an example of the fact 
that chief executives ARE alive to this 
situation. 

L. J. Conger 
Consultant to Robert E. Clark 
Advertising Agency 
Aurora, IIl. 


IN DEFENSE OF WHOLESALERS 


While reading your April 1 issue I 
came across your editorial, “Cutting Out - 
the Wholesaler,” (p. 34, “Trends”) and 
your illustration of the severe penalties 
that resulted. It occurred to me that you 
might be interested in seeing a little book- 
let we have recently published featuring 
reprints of various advertisements we 
have sponsored as a campaign over the 
past few years in direct support of the 
wholesaler. 


We have been extremely proud of our 
splendid relationship with wholesalers all 
over the nation. We have tried to do 
everything within our power to support 
their importance as part of the distribu- 
tion cycle of American business. We are 
naturally pleased when such fine publica- 
tions as your own also evidence interest 
in the wholesaler. 


H. A. Harty 


Advertising Manager 
Wolverine Tube Division 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


®& The booklet is titled, ““What’s A 
Wholesaler?” and we think anyone 
who is, or who deals with, a whole- 
saler will find it excellent reading. 
The Wolverine address in Detroit is 
1850 Guardian Building, if you'd like 


a copy. 
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@ CITY—ST. LOUIS 


LET A @ LOCALLY-EDITED MAGAZINE OF 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
LOCAL @ STORE—VON SOOSTEN & CO. 


TELL YOU... 


How to Sell 
in St. Louis! 


“The Locally-Edited St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat Magazine 
proved itself instantly when we be- 
gan using it 15 months ago. Store 
sales increased, also mail and 
telephone orders. We have found 
your medium has many advan- 
tages to us, and always gives our 
advertising dollar high returns. 


” 


N. H. Von SoostEN, Manager | 

Von Soosten & Company 

Accounting Machines Exclusively 

St. Louis, Missouri ~ 
Wake up to 1954 realities! With buyers’ purse-strings a little harder to 
loosen, now’s the time to find a new way to make ads really pay! Here 
it is: Magazine advertising at the local level, covering big important 
markets with newspaper circulation impact! In St. Louis, for example, 
the Locally-Edited Globe-Democrat Sunday Magazine covers 43% 
of the St. Louis families in the A. B.C. City Zone, while a leading 
national magazine delivers only 10% of that major market. Whatever 
your pay-off appeal—style, appetite, home beauty or other . . . boost 
its effectiveness with fine gravure reproduction, in rich color! 


Why not hear the complete story on the LOCALLY-EDITED GRA- 
VURE MAGAZINES? Call in one of the representatives listed below! 


Locally-Edited for highest readership 
Gravure magazine reproduction 
Complete flexibility 

Newspaper circulation 


Maximum savings on positives 


For more information about these 13 weekly 

newspaper grovure magazines contact one 

of the following representatives: The Bran- 

ham Company, Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., 

Jann & Kelley, Inc., Kelly-Smith Co., Mo- 

loney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc., O'Mara & AKRON BEACON JOURNAL © ATLANTA JOURNAL AND {ONSTITUTION * COLUMBIA STATE 

Ormsbee, Inc., Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, COLUMBUS DISPATCH * DENVER POST * HOUSTON CHRONICLE 

Inc., Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. INDIANAPOLIS STAR * LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL * THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
NEWARK NEWS © NEW ORLEANS TIMES PICAYUNE STATES 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT * TOLEDO BLADE 


TOTAL CIRCULATION OVER 3,370,000 COPIES WEEKLY 


WBC WBC wWRBd 
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WBC WBC WBC 
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WBC WBC WBC 


¢ 


wBbe wBC wBc 
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VBC WBC WBC 
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WBC WBC WBC 
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means... 


W BZ-W BZA— Boston, Springfield —51,000 Watts 
KY W—Philadeiphia—50,000 Watts 

KDKA— Pittsburgh —50,000 Watts 

WOW O — Ft. Wayne—50,000 Watts 

KE X—Portland, Oregon—50,000 Watts 

W BZ-T V—Boston—Channel 4 


WPTZ (TV)—Philadelphia—Channel 3 


WBC means sales ... WBC means audience ... WBC means audi- 

ence-action ... because WBC stations dominate their areas. Contact 

Eldon Campbell, National Sales Manager for rates and availabilities. 
Phone Plaza 1-2700, New York 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING CO., INC. 
Exclusive National Representatives: Free & Peters, Inc. 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 


EVERYTHING IN PLACE .. . according to this interested bystander. 
He’s Arnold H. Maremont, auto parts manufacturer who's the hot- 
rodder’s best pal. He’s building public understanding. 


You've Got Him Wrong: 
The Hot-Rodder Drives Safely! 


Hot-Rodders began to come into their own last summer. Don’t 
confuse these auto enthusiasts with “shot-rodders,” those reckless 
highway roarers who are a national safety menace. Hod-Rodders are 
motor fans who believe in building cars for a combination of high 
speed with maximum safety, Their motto is “Safety first, speed 
second.” 


But the public is inclined to lump hot-rodders and shot-rodders in 
the same group. And a company which is among the nation’s largest 
manufacturers of automotive exhaust system parts, springs, clutches 
and brake linings, has been helping the dedicated hot-rodder gain his 
place in the sun of public approval. The company: Maremont Auto- 
motive Products, Inc. 


Last summer Maremont agreed to underwrite the expenses of a 
new organization of hot-rod enthusiasts, Automobile Timing As- 
sociation of America, Inc. This summer, organized hot-rod racing, 
hailed by police and safety officials as the answer to the shot-rod 
menace, will go national. AT AA, currently representing seme 5,000 
hot-rodders in Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin is non-profit, came into 
being to operate Maremont Speedway—a half-mile “drag strip” on 
an abandoned air strip at Half Day, IIl., a Chicago suburb. 


Arnold Maremont, president of the company bearing his name, 
believes that the true hot-rodder is proud of his title. And he be- 
lieves that a drag strip, a safe, off-the-street area, will provide the 
avid hot-rodder with a meeting place where he can educate the shot- 
rodder in building on safe hot-rod premises. 


Maremont hopes that ATAA sponsored “drag strips,” similar to 
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Time to- 


to hard selling? 


You’ve been hearing a lot about the need for 
going back to hard selling. 


But in this fast moving, intensely competitive 
year, going back to anything is not good enough. 
Yesterday’s methods were geared to yester- 
day’s market. 


The 1954 economy is a new model with more 
than twice the power of ten years ago. It’s 
whizzing along at a speed undreamed of by the 
sales manager of the early forties. 


To keep pace with it calls for lifting your sights 
to the new America that each year is adding the 
equivalent of another Philadelphia to the popu- 


lation. More competitors in your industry, more 
capacity to produce, and the rapid launching of 
new products are making the best of yesterday 
the obsolete of today. 


Such conditions can be met only by advancing to 
a new concept of hard selling. This new hard 
selling is based on an awareness of a bigger 
market—and continuing growth. It makes use 
of the latest market facts to establish sales terri- 
tories. It relates sales calls to potentials. It 
applies sales training and sales promotion to 
step up the salesmen’s effectiveness. It makes 
increasing use of mass communication to raise 
the productivity of sales calls and reduce 
sales costs. 


Judging by the many requests we have been 
getting for current data on the metalworking 
market and its growth, a lot of companies are 
advancing to hard selling. May we be of service 
to you in supplying market data that will aid 
your sales planning ? 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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PIONEER 
BALLOONS 
» SELL 


Cosmetics 


Use Balloons to... 


®@ Introduce new beauty 
products. 


@ Sell their brand to women 
with children. 


®@ Get dealer support of their brand as part 
of store promotions. 


Because 


PIONEER Qualatex Balloons 


@ are inexpensive, easy to insert 
in package or tie on 

@ have real toy value as 
premiums 

@ carry name of your cosmetic 
wherever kids take them 

Get ideas, samples and 

imprint information 

from our Premium Dept. 


Qiualatex me PIONEE COMPANY 
[BALLOONS . er : ie oll 


LOUISVILLE BELONGS 
ON ANY 
SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 


DID YOU KNOW ? 


Louisville is the 2nd largest U. S. 
market offering supplement advertising 
—yet not served by one of the 3 na- 
tional supplements. Louisville (Pop. 
598,000) is larger than |2 of This Week 
markets, ranks next to Miami among 
American Weekly markets, and is 
larger than all but 8 of the 38 Parade 
markets. 


Send for your free copy of a new factval 
study of newspaper supplements. Write 
te: Promution Department, The Courier- 
Journal, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


* THE LOUISVILLE 


Conrier-Zournal 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Sunday CouriemJournal Circulation 303,- 
238 « Member of The Locally-Edited 
Group « Represented Nationally by The 
Branham Company. 


MAN, IT’S THE FASTEST ... driver and chief mechanic pay some 
loving attention to their “rail job” which was clocked as fastest auto 
at Maremont Speedway. Maremont woos fans, wins customers. 


Chicago’s Maremont Speedway, will be created in numerous com- 
munities. The strip is a straight half-mile course laid out on aban- 
doned air strips of unused sections of four-lane highways. 


In a “drag race” two vehicles, starting from a standing stop, race 
down the course. Their acceleration is electronically timed for the 
first quarter-mile; the second quarter-mile is used for safe decelera- 
tion. 


Stiff ATAA safety regulations guarantee that every vehicle is in 
perfect operating condition before it is permitted on the drag strip. 
So effective are ATAA pre-race inspections that there were no acci- 
dents in 25 Sundays of racing at Maremont Speedway. Safety belts, 
crash helmets and heavy “roll bars” are standard equipment. 


Last summer’s races drew up to 3,000 spectators and 300 com- 
petitors from the Chicago area. One Indiana farmer rode his motor- 
cycle 150 miles each way to compete in each Sunday’s events. 


Enthusiasm Ran Wild 


Enthusiasm is so great that when ATAA invited 26 hot-rodders 
to a planning meeting in Chicago, 53 enthusiasts showed up, despite 
a raging blizzard that stalled motorists all over the city. Ever since 
Christmas ATAA officials have been receiving a steady stream of 
inquiries from as far away as Alabama and Florida about plans for 
this summer. 


ATAA tested hot-rodder interest outside Chicago with a one-day 
event in St. Charles, Mo., 25 miles from St. Louis in mid-November. 
The result: approximately 1,500 spectators turned out to watch 
some 140 competitors. 


To operate the expanded 1954 program, ATAA will help local 
hot-rodders select appropriate drag strips and then will send a crew of 
specialists to set up and supervise the first racing program in each 
area. This crew will include an electrician to install timing and 
public address systems, a safety manager to inspect and classify ve- 
hicles and a general track manager to oversee actual racing opera- 
tions. Local ATAA units will carry on later activities. 


In addition to backing the ATAA, Maremont awards a trophy 
and a college scholarship to the owner of the best-engineered entry 
in the Bonneville National Speed Trials, the “world series of hot- 
rodding,” held each summer on the salt flats near Bonneville, Utah. 
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JUNE 


WHO NEEDS MONEY? 


There’s no need to carry around a lot of money just to purchase airline tickets. 


With a Capital Airlines Air Travel Card account, you and your company’s 
traveling men can just say “Charge it!’ What’s more, many leading hotels and other 
businesses accept the Air Travel Card for credit. A transportation receipt with 
each ticket purchase provides a simple, accurate travel record—and ONE MONTHLY 
STATEMENT covers all air transportation for you and all of your 
company’s card holders. The Air Travel Plan is a seust for 


apital 


AIRLINES 


modern business . . . inquire about it today. 


General Offices: National Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 
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S humming? 


what’s alway 


Pennsylvanias 
Farm Market! 


Pick any town...any day! You'll find farmers 
selling a crop they've grown, livestock they’ve 
raised or some by-product that comes from a fully 
diversified agriculture. 


Something to sell — right around the calendar 
— gives the Pennsylvania farmer a steady income, 
an income that adds up to a big cash total every 
season... spring, summer, fall and winter. 


That’s only half the story, however. With big 
money in his pocket all the time, the Pennsylvania 
farmer is a big, steady buyer. 


To keep their highly developed operations at 
the peak of production, 4 out of 5 Pennsylvania 


advertise in 
PENNSYLVANIA 
where it’s PAYDAY 
all year ‘round! 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


farmers read PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, the 
home-state magazine specially edited to their 
specific practices and environment. 


In this rich, active farm market, the one publi- 
cation that gives you the circulation you meed 
(twice every month) ... that produces the results 
you want at gratifyingly low cost is PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER. But, don’t overlook two simi- 
lar, big-farm-income states, Ohio and Michigan, 
served by THE OHIO FARMER and MICHIGAN 
FARMER. For the story on the potential of these 
three steady income states write to T1013 
Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 
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Based on eight-year study of Pennsylvania Farm Income — 
1940 through 1947 (Government payments not included) 
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The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio—Michigan Farmer, East Lansing, Mich. 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


YOU START FEELING LIKE A 


es *TELL ME, MR. GOLDISH...WHEN DID 
297 HOUSEWIFE ?” 


Sidney Goldish, mild-mannered 
but tough-minded researcher for the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, cur- 
rently knows more about house- 
wives in their natural habitat than 
any other mere male in the Upper 
Midwest. Mr. Goldish learned about 
wimmin the hard way, as director 
of the “Minnesota Homemaker Sur- 
vey,” a new kind of home-interview 
study of products and appliances on 
hand and in use in Minnesota homes. 

Minnesota women are as varied 
in their tastes and preferencesas their 
sisters anywhere, reports Goldish, 
whose fascinating findings include 
such facts as these: There are 118 
different makes of cooking ranges in 
use in Minnesota homes. Farm wives 
pick tank vacuum cleaners two-to- 
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one over the upright kind. Small 
town women use more liquid shampoo 
than farm or city women. Forty-one 
per cent of all the state’s women buy 
some of their toilet articles and cos- 
metics in grocery stores. 


The ‘Minnesota Homemaker Sur- 
vey,” outgrowth of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune’s Continuing Sur- 
vey of Minnesota Living, is a con- 
tinuing appraisal of brands on 
hand. The “‘Goldish Girls,” skilled 
interviewers in key areas throughout 
Minnesota, punched doorbells all 
over the state, talked with 1,200 
women of every age and economic 
bracket. Over mid-morning coffee, 
homemakers let acown their hair, 
confided shopping habits and secrets 
as well as evidence of strong brand 
loyalties: ie. over half the potato chip 
fanciers select the same brand. 


Patterned after the Minneapolis 
Tribune’s famed Minnesota Poll of 
Public Opinion, the ‘Minnesota 
Homemaker Survey” has the Poll’s 
10 years of fact-finding experience 
behind it, and was conducted with 
the same proven methods and devo- 
tion to accuracy. 


This unique study of consumer 
atterns* is just one facet of the 
inneapolis Star and Tribune’s 
never-ending interest in the world’s 
most fascinating news story: how 
people behave and what they think. 
Learning likes and dislikes of readers, 
their tastes in tomato juice as well 
as politics, is a vital service of good 
newspapers—a service to readers as 
well as to advertisers, that helps 
explain why the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune are welcomed as leaders, 
counsellors and friends by the largest 
audience of newspaper readers in 
the 34 state Upper Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


620,000 SUNDAY- 485,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 


* A second survey is now in progress. Inquiries 
should be addressed to: National Advertising 
Department, SM-64, Minneapolis Star and — 
Tribune. 
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COMMENT 


Is The Big Board Seeking 
Your Sales Dollars? 


Executives who think that the new Monthly Investment Plan of 
the New York Stock Exchange will draw doilars away from their 
products or services are needlessly alarmed. (See “Big Board Woos 
Small Investors,” page 36 this issue). 


In the first place—despite all the publicity given it—this “Own 
your share of American business” program has started out modestly. 
Efforts of 300 brokers in the first three months sold only 15,000 
plans. At the current rate it would take six and a half years to in- 
crease the estimated 4.5 million holders of shares listed on all 20 of 
the nation’s securities exchanges by 10%. 


Secondly, this money primarily is being taken not from expenditures 
for products and services but from savings—the public’s pile of which 
has been growing at a rate of $25 billion a year. As the new plan 
competes at all, it will be against other forms of savings and invest- 
ment, such as life insurance, savings accounts, U. S. “E” bonds and 
pension funds. (The Exchange urges participating brokers to sell 
plans only to those prospects who have set aside reserves for sickness 
and other emergencies. ) 


In fact, instead of competing with products and services, there is 
more evidence to show that the Monthly Investment Plan will 
promote them. Specifically, it will help to strengthen not only the 
1,000-odd larger companies whose shares are listed on the Big Board 
but the 5,000 listed on all securities exchanges. (There’s nothing 
like ownership to build loyalty.) 


And finally, by tapping what Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, calls “‘a great many new springs of capital” — 
by widening ownership from the relative few to the great many— 
American businesses will get the money to support a sound basis of 
expansion. Since World War II they have expanded primarily from 
retained earnings and by issuing bonds—and increasing debt. The 
Monthly Investment Plan would place this responsibility—and on 
millions more people. Millions more would provide industry with 
the means to create and sell more products and services. 


In the process, millions more would get more income to buy them. No wonder LUSTEROID vials and tubes 
sell by the million! 


These smart plastic containers 
are made for merchandising as 
well as protection. They've 
i got color "pani tr or 
Budget Your Advertising opaque. They're printable 
so you save on labeling. 
On The Sales You Need They are so much lighter 
you save on ship- 
ping, handling and 
packing. And 
they're strong, du- 
rable, unbreakable. 


When selling gets tough, and competitors get rough, more and 
better advertising must help keep customers coming. 
Get the story on 


But many companies today are advertising /ess. LUSTEROID and 
see for yourself. LUSTEROID 
: ~~ 

These companies budget advertising on past sales. If sales slow peng a < o ‘ 

ee . 2 in iameter, Container 

down, they cut advertising. And sales slow down some more. It’s lengths up to 6’. 

a vicious circle. Company, 

Write for samples 

From this looking-backward advertising policy in hard-selling 1954, and prices today. 


a lot of companies already have idle plants and mounting figures in 
red ink. Some of them may not live out the year. 16 West Parker Avenue, Maplewood, N.J. 
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“We are placing even more responsibility on our purchasing people. They have become 


indispensable in our management team.” 
A. O. THALACKER, President, Detrex Corporation 


The ever increasing importance of purchasing people in in- if you sell to 
dustry is closely matched by the importance of PURCHASING industry . . .use PURCHASING 
Magazine in your advertising plans. , \ \ 


PURCHASING has served industry’s purchasing executives since 
1915, and has become known as the PA’s own magazine. The 
unchallenged leader in its field, it delivers the largest available 
coverage of industrial PAs. These are reasons why PURCHAS- 
ING is a “must” on any industrial advertising schedule. 


A Conover-Mast 
PURCHASING Pebiiation 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


Take, for example, the independent motor car makers. Since last RALEIGH, North Carolina 
fall they’ve been caught in the middle of the biggest-battle-ever 
between General Motors and Ford. People are buying almost as 
many new cars this year as last. But they aren't buying independents’ 
cars. 


Of 1,519,000 units produced in the first quarter of 1953, GM and 
Ford together made 66.59% of them. Chrysler had 22% and the 


, 7 tod Metropolitan Population 136,450 
rest of the industry 11.5%. 


(U.S, Census 1950) 
But of 1,427,000 new cars in the first quarter of 1954, the H 
GM-Ford share rose to 82.3%. Chrysler’ , FIRST CITY in NORTH CAROLINA 


Chrysler’s dropped to 12.9% and 


the independents’ to 4.8%. | in Per FAMILY INCOME for the 


Of the surviving 18 American makes of cars, only six expanded. 5th Straight Year! 
All are makes of the Big Two: Chevrolet, Buick and Oldsmobile and 


Ford, Mercury and Lincoln. $ 6 5 3 4 
, 


GMs Pontiac was down 1% and Cadillac 16%. (SM Survey, 5/10/54) 
| Sell —- ; shades the wat ye 
j ; a ati , : | "An rket . . ¢ 
Meanwhile, production of the Chrysler divisions declined from | 33 County Golden Belt with the area's 
one-third to two-thirds. This corporation’s volume was cut nearly ONLY Morning - end - Sunday News- 
in half Studebaker was down one-third; Nash and Packard —"s ; 
in half... . § 3 iNas d , 117,496 Morning 
nearly two-thirds; Hudson three-fourths, and Kaiser-Willys more 126.087 Sunda 
than four-fifths. ' y 


(Publisher’s Statement to ABC, 9/30/53) 


But when we asked an independent motor maker why, at this time, 
he didn’t slug back with stepped-up advertising, he could only say: Ta Cg (ALELG 
“Most of our advertising is spent cooperatively with dealers on the News and Observer 
basis of cars already sold. We don’t have an ‘emergency fund’ for z MORNING & SUNDAY 


ner 
advertising. : : 
* Raleigh, North Carolina 


In the first quarter of 1954 this company showed a Joss of more 
than $6 million! At least one other was even worse off. Rep: The Branham Company 


A study made by Media Records, Inc., for SALES MANAGEMENT eee ee Sener ee 
shows that the total dollar volume of new passenger-car advertising 


in newspapers (predominantly factory-dealer cooperative) rose 6.8% Fort Wayne 


in 1954’s first quarter from the parallel period of 1953: 


FORT WAYNE 
The three Ford makes—which increased their share-of-industry BEST 


by 50%—-spent an average 78.4% more in. newspapers. FOR 
Four of the five GM divisions expanded. Average gain for all pommel 


GOLDEN 
five was 23%. TEST ZOME 


And Chrysler fought back hard, with an average increase in news- naar? ee 
papers of 44.9%. Chrysler division and Dodge each was down | Ist, i cate babes 
about one-third. But Plymouth was up 26.9% and DeSoto up 
53.6%. In addition, Chrysler-Plymouth joint advertising rose 47% ; 2nd in nation in same group. 
DeSoto-Plymouth was up 132.7%, and Dodge-Plymouth soared 5 
204.3%. th in nation for all cities of all 


: ; *Sales Management, Nov. !0, 1953 
Except for Studebaker, which stepped up newspaper dollars 


49.2%, the independents tell another story. Packard reduced 19%; THERE'S A REASON 
Hudson 24.6% ; Nash 52.9%. (Nash and Hudson recently merged Valuable cooperation on all 
as the American Motor Car Co.) As for components of the new test campaigns. 

Kaiser Motors: Willys newspaper advertising dropped 22.6% ; Kaiser . 

alone was down 49.1% ; Frazer-and-Kaiser down 90.9% ; Henry J. Write for the 


down 99.2%. “GOLDEN ZONE” MARKET BOOK 


There’s talk of more mergers among the motor makers. But even 
“combines” can count only if they intend to promote vigorously FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
enough to generate more sales. Agent for 

The News- Sentinel 
Now Turn to... 
THE JOURNAL- GAZETTE 

. page 110 for the impact of automobile sales so far this year on 
retail sales and on the High Spot Cities City-National Index. The Represented by Allen-Klapp Co. 
business upturn will be noted first in 283 listed markets. New York — Chicago — Detroit 
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AIR MUSCLE... 


Properly compressed and coupled to this drilling tool, air packs a rock- busting wallop. How 


different from the days when men slung sledges, and even cracking pavement was a slow, 
tortuous task . . . as were many other manual jobs in industry. 


MIND OVER MUSCLE... 


When men of science learned how to put a cyclone in a cylinder, pneumatic tools and 
compressed air became salient servants in saving men’s muscles and industry’s time. 


In its more than two hundred applications compressed air cleans, sprays, operates machines 
for hoisting, hauling, hammering, drilling, cutting, grinding, blowing, pumping. Applied in 
free or enclosed action this versatile, conveniently-conveyable power agent may be found at 
work in mines and mills, on highways and skyways, on and under the water, in production 
and processing. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Uniquely so. For here, every art, every science, every branch of engineering work together for 
the good of all. And the power behind their progress is America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and 
reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press ...a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas 
of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, 

sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications system. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 
reporting worthwhile ideas. We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their 
jobs, subscribe to—pay for—McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests. 


And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to advertisers 
for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency and 


lower production costs... 


... for the editorial pages tell “how” and the advertising pages tell “with what’’. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC... 3e= 


\ FAB. 


Ap) 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. q@® M-GRAW-HILL 5* 
Bay FOR BUSINESS 


SS velo 
HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION SN er 
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CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT helps the Frank G. Hough Company sell more 
Payloaders to the industry. 


It can help you increase sales too! 


THE FRANK Sie co. 
2 


February 11, 1954 


Assistant Publisher 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPLENT 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Dear Bud: 


Publisher, agency and advertiser are united 
in a mutual sense of satisfaction when the results of 
their combined efforts are reflected in increased sales, 


We would like to share with you a summary of 
the accomplishments of The Frank G. “ough Co.'s 1953 ad- 
vertising program in the pages of CONSTRUCTION E.'/IPMENT, 

Inquiries from advertisements showed a se 
oain over the previous year but the resulting gales 
+ AS @ matter of fact, we — 
IPMENT than any other single publicetion 
curing 1%3. 
we believe you and your staff deserve conoratue 
lations for the efforts which have contributed to the 
ublication's improvement and to the position it holds 
among its readers. 

With every good wish for continued success. 

Sincerely, 

THE FRANK G. HOUGH CC, 

Madison L. Crawford 

Advertising Manager 
"LC: BM 


ee "r. 8111 Baldwin 


‘Inquiries from advertisements showed a 
slight gain over the previous year but 
the resulting Gales)were more than@ouble) 
As a matter of fact, we were able to trace 
a larger number of sales to ads in 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT than any 
other single publication during 1953."' 


Construction Eouipment 


NBP THE EQUIPMENT APPLICATION MAGAZINE BPA 
A Conover-Mast Publication, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TRENDS 


What Families Are Not Buying In 19 Markets 


74 out of every 100 women in Honolulu haven't suc- 
cumbed to the girdle habit; 58 out of every 100 men in 
Portland, Me, didn’t buy any beer last year; 83 out of 
every 100 Indianapolis families fail to appreciate either 
domestic or imported wines. 


These and hundreds of other facts about product usage, 
brand popularity and point-of-purchase are to be found in 
the ninth annual Consolidated Consumer Analysis spon- 
sored by newspapers* in 19 major markets. More than 
50,000 families were surveyed; 1,751 brand names ap- 
pear in the summarized returns. 


While the tables emphasize—properly—the degree of 
usage of the basic product and the individual brands, it 
takes only simple subtraction to come up with the size of 
the undeveloped market for every product. Every house- 
holder who has a lawn of any size would appreciate a 
power lawn mower, and yet in the best-developed market 
only one in every four is an owner. Home food freezers 
will pay for themselves over a short period and yet the 


These samples of what families are not buying are 


Canned Hand Beer 
Luncheon Cream 
Meats 
Families Women Men 
not not not 
using using 
4 » A y A 
A ee UN 42 59 58 
SS ee eee 48 55 37 
Columbus, O. 53 60 34 
Cincinnati, ©. ......... 66 49 27 
Indianapolis, Ind. ............. 64 32 
Milwaukee, Wis. 43 49 10 
Peete or er 43 52 22 
Duluth-Superior, Minn. & Wisc. 42 45 38 
RNG INL boon aioe. isa eae’ 65 61 24 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phoenix, Ariz. 39 44 
Seattle, Wash. 61 34 
ke ey 50 40 
Long Beach, Cal. ........cs00> 43 43 
Sacramento, Cal. ............. 58 39 
Fresno, Cal. 55 42 
I I hw cisces ev ine bes 58 51 
Gan Jess, Gal. ....... 53 34 
- Honolulu, Hawaii 78 33 


1 Not covered in this market. 


*The cooperating newspapers are: Cincinnati Times-Star, The 
Columbus Dispatch-Ohio State Journal, Duluth Herald and 
News-Tribune, The Fresno Bee, Honolulu Star-Bulletin, The 
Indianapolis Star and News, Long Beach Independent Press- 
Telegram, The Milwaukee Journal, The Modesto Bee, The 
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Families 


drinking using 


best-developed market has one in only every fifth home. 


On certain products, of course, such as coffee and soap, 
the degree of usage is almost universal, and the compe- 
tition is between one brand and its rival, but on most of 
the more-than-200 pages of the analysis one sees striking 
evidence of what a land of opportunity we have; oppor- 
tunity to increase the standard of living by better market- 
ing. 


To makers of foods, soaps, drugs, toiletries, beverages, 
paints, appliances, automobiles and accessories, wearing 
apparel and a host of other items, the book is a gold- 
mine because it shows what people might buy as well as 
what they do buy. 


For many products the degree of acceptance or owner- 
ship is low in every market; for many others the revela- 
tion is the striking range ot usage trom low to high in the 
different markets, suggesting the need for product-benefit 
advertising in one, competitive copy in another. 


representative. 


Wine Power Electric Home Cigarettes Girdles 
Lawn Cooking Food 

Mowers Ranges’ Freezers 

Families Families Families Women Women 

not not not not non- not 

owning owning owning smokers wearing 
%o %o Yo %o 
70 97 46 24 
87 93 53 39 
87 90 58 44 
92 90 54 47 
69 86 59 38 
79 87 59 19 
78 85 63 26 
72 91 65 18 
84 91 62 24 
ae 4a 
85 64 56 
27 59 24 
28 63 30 
95 57 43 
82 58 37 
77 64 38 
79 65 41 
87 59 38 
55 62 74 


Omaha World-Herald, Oregon Journal (Portland), Phoenix Re- 
public and Gazette, Portland (Me.) Press Herald-Evening 
Express, The Sacramento Bee, The Salt Lake City Tribune and 
Deseret News, The San Jose Mercury-News, The Seattle Times, 
St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, The Washington Star. 
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THIS SALES FILM FOR FREE 


Here’s an excellent short movie (16mm. 11 min.) 
for your next sales meeting or regional. or national sales 
convention. It’s called ““The Man Who Sells,” was pro- 
duced for Chevrolet by Jam Handy, is now released for 
general showings. It’s an inspirational film the object 
of which is to lift the sights of the salesman about the 
importance of his job... . to give him pride in his protes- 
sion. Chevrolet paid for it, but it doesn’t plug their cars. 
It’s suitable for showing to a// sales groups. 


You may have the film without rental charge; you pay 
only postage. Write to Distribution Department, Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, 


Mich. 


MAKING SALESMEN OUT OF CLERKS 


How can you run nation-wide sales contests among 
distributor salesmen and retailer salespeople which give 
equal opportunities for all? In most contests the poor 
guy in Podunk hasn’t a chance against the chap working 
out of a good State street corner store. 


The Sessions Clock Co. seems to have found the answer. 
Its contest, which started in February with a June 30 
closing date, has created unprecedented enthusiasm. Grand 
prizes are all-expense trips to Paris; others in the $25,000 
contest include trips to New York or Los Angeles, with 
1,280 runner-up awards. 


The unusual feature of the Sessions plan is that sales 
quotas are assigned according to a unique quota computer 
that gives every sales person and distributor salesman an 
equal chance, regardless of the size of store or city. 


First, Sessions developed base quota factors for every 
major city area, Using SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey of 
Buying Power tigures on furniture, housewares, radio 
sales, they developed a national average, 100, as a standard 
and then computed an index for each market area based 
on the national average. Hartford, for example, is 330, 
while the average for Arkansas cities other than Little 


Rock is 135. 


When a distributor salesman goes into a city he first 
consults the base quota factor. Then he turns to his 


“Quota Slide Computer” and finds an individually-tailored 


quota for each store-type in that city (department, appli- 
ance-hardware, jewelry, drug, furniture). This quota 
has a built-in allowance for differences in sales potential 
due to the size and type of store, the purchasing power of 
a given area, and Sessions’ competitive position in the area. 
Prizes are based on the degree to which participants ex- 
ceed the quota. The salespeople in Hartford department 
stores may have a quota of 1,010 points while those in 
Fort Smith, Ark., can qualify after they have run up 430 
points. A point goes to both the salesperson and the dis- 
tributor salesman for every dollar of retail value. Par- 
ticipants have no involved records to maintain. ‘They 
merely tear a flap from every clock sold and mail it to 


Sessions. 
PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Savings going up, outstanding consumer credit going down! More money available—at least among 
the 95% who are employed—for goods and services than ever before. 
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This salesman’s chances are four times better! 


One glance at the picture above will tell you that this 
sales engineer’s chances of getting the order are pretty 
good. For his prospect has already received and studied 
a sales catalog describing the product he’s interested in. 


If the averages hold, this salesman will get the order 38 
times in 100 calls—as compared to only 9 orders in 100 
cold calls! (Figures from national survey reported in 
July by Sales Executives Club of New York.) 


In other words: if your industrial advertising produces 
inquiries and if you follow up those inquiries, your 
salesman’s chances of getting the order when he makes 
his call are four times as good. You stand to make four 
times as many sales. 


Now here’s where Aviation Age fits into the picture. 
Aviation Age consistently develops more inquiries for 
its advertisers than all other aviation magazines com- 
bined! Average number—7,500 inquiries per month. 
That’s why more and more advertisers are turning to 
Aviation Age. It produces results! 


The magazine of 
Aviation’s Technical Management 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 EAST 42ND STREET 


NP NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Big Board's Funston. . . 


Salesman and Educator 


Keith Funston, now 43, came to this job from the 
presidency of Trinity College, Hartford. Born in 
Waterloo, lowa, reared in Sioux Falls, S.D., a B.A. 
from Trinity and Master of Business Administration 
from the Harvard Business School, he became as- 
sistant to the vice-president for sales and then to 
the treasurer of American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. In 1940, he joined Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., as sales planning director. Later, he 
became director of purchases. During World War 
il, he served first as special assistant to Donald M. 
Nelson in the War Production Board, then as a 
lieutenant commander in the Navy. 


1, “Industry must tap a great many new springs of capital.” 


Big Board Sells Small Investors 


“Share of American Business’ 


Exchange has wrapped up MIP in a 
“package.” It is showing members 
how to merchandise and advertise. It 
is stimulating vigorous new  ap- 
proaches. Some of these verge on mass 
selling. But the Exchange emphasizes 
that investment on this $40-a-quarter 


In three months member firms of New York Stock Exchange 
win 15,000 customers for new Monthly Investment Plan. 
President Funston also works for "climate" to attract 30 
billion new dollars annually to strengthen industry. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Because so many Americans have 
used their mounting dollars in so 
many other ways, American industry 
may be starved for lack of capital for 
needed replacements and expansion. 

G. Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, shows 
that of $150 billion raised by industry 
since World War II: 

$75 billion has come from retained 
earnings; 

$55 billion from bonds (and debt), 
and only 

$18 billion from new issues of com- 
mon stocks. 

“To close the ‘equity gap’, Funs- 
ton says, “American business must get 
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from the American people $28 to $30 
billion yearly. We've got to tap a lot 
of new springs of capital. Larger cor- 
porations now are near their debt 
limit. Smaller companies can’t keep 
going without new capital. Debt 
securities depend on the cushion of 
ownership beneath them.”’ 

The Big Board and its investment 
house members have set out to per- 
suade us with a Monthly Investment 
Plan. 

In the first three months some 
15,000 individual plans were sold by 
300 participating firms. Former sales- 
man and educator Funston thinks the 
tide already has started to turn. The 


to $999-a-month, pay-as-you-go plan 
still must be tailored to meet a vast 
variety of individual incomes, prob- 
lems and objectives. 

It is estimated that several times 
as many people can afford to buy 
shares in publicly-owned corporations 
as now have them. In a study for the 
Exchange, published in June 1952, 
Brookings Institution found 6,490.- 
000 individual shareowners—or 4.2% 
of the nation’s population. ‘These 
were members of 4,750,000 family 
spending units—or 9.5% of U.S. 
families. Ninety-eight percent of indi- 
vidual owners were adults — repre- 
senting 6.4% of the adult population. 

Total shareowners were then fai 
less numerous than the 104 million 
individuals who owned life insurance, 
the 53 million with savings accounts, 
43 million with U.S. “E” bonds, and 
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2. “Several times as many people can afford to own shares.” 


4, “Our member firms at first thought 5, “But a lot of them are learning how 6, “The Exchange’s job is to 
this plan radical.” to promote it.” build a healthy climate.” 


7, ‘it’s a long-term education and sales job to prove...” 8, “Ownership of corporations is everyone’s cpportunity.” 


14.5 million holding annuities and 
pensions. In fact their total was only 
about half the 12 million people who 
own America’s consumer 
tives! 

Of all the value of all stocks and 
bonds traded on all the 20 securities 
exchanges in the country, probably 
two-thirds is represented by the New 
York Stock Exchange. On this Big 
Board last January 1, 1,084 corpora- 
tions had 1,530 issues of shares listed. 
Combined market value of these 
nearly three billion shares was $117 
billion, or an average of about $40 a 
share. In addition 397 corporations 
listed on this board 984 issues of 
bonds with a total value of $100 
billion. 


coopera- 


Where are the shareowners? 


Brookings found half of all com- 
mon shareholdings on all 20 ex- 
changes to be in just five states: New 
York (with nearly one-fifth of total), 
California, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Massachusetts. (The five states to- 
gether have only one-third of the na- 
tion’s population and discretionary 
spending power.) But in proportion 
to population, ownership is highest in 
the Far West, followed by the East, 
North Central and then the Southern 
states. Two-fifths of shareowning 
families are in cities of more than 
100,000 population. Two-thirds of 
all are in metropclitan areas. 


Who are the shareowners? 


More women than men own shares, 
but men own more shares. 

Of 18.5 million common share- 
holdings, Brookings showed, 7.6 mil- 
lion were registered in names of 
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M. I. Promoter 


To bring the Monthly Investment 
Plan into being, and to direct overall 
relations with the public and its own 
members, the Exchange last Novem. 
ber appointed Ruddick C. Lawrence. 
His title is vice-president in charge of 
market research, advertising, public 
relations and planning. Forty-two- 
year-old Lawrence comes from Mar. 
quette, Mich., via Aberdeen, Wash., 
the University of Washington (jour- 
nalism), Detroit Institute of Arts, 
western manager at Chicago for the 
AMERICAN BOY, associate advertis- 
ing manager of FORTUNE, lieutenant 
in the Navy, and NBC. In the last post, 
Lawrence was director of promotion, 
planning and development for both 
the TV and radio networks. 


women; seven million, of men. (Joint 
accounts, fiduciaries, institutions, etc., 
took care of the rest.) However, the 
average male shareholder had 145 
shares worth $4,290; the average 
female 103 shares worth $3,558. 

More than half of individual own- 
ers — both men and women — were 
more than 50 years old. Two-thirds 
had owned stocks for seven years or 
longer. Although high school gradu- 
ates and collegians together were 
only 40% of the adult population, 
they accounted for more than 70% 
of the shareholders. The one-fourth 
of all families with incomes of more 
than $5,000 owned nearly two-thirds 
of individually-held shares. 

Fifty-five percent of administra- 
tive executives don’t own shares — 
even in their “own” companies. But, 
in proportion of group population, the 
450 who do still put executives far 
in the lead. About 19% of super- 
visory people (foremen, etc.) are 
shareowners; 13.2% of “professional 
people in technical fields” (architects, 
chemists, engineers, etc.) ; 12.4% of 
“professionals in personal service” 
(doctors, lawyers, educators, clergy- 
men, etc.) ; 11.2% of salespeople, and 
10.6% of merchants — including 
wholesalers. Other groups trailed. 

Whereas ‘housewives, non-em- 
ployed,” rank next to bottom (stu- 
dents) in proportion of group owner- 
ship, zumerically these women are 
nearly one-third of all individual 
shareowners. Then come supervisors, 
clerical and kindred workers and 
“non-employed—tretired, dependent.” 

By industry groups the largest pro- 
portion of individual ownership, 
28.8%, was found in professional per- 
sonal service—followed by bank and 
insurance companies, 20%; profes- 


sional business service companies, 
19.2% ; public utilities, 16.8%; pe- 
troleum, 15.1%. While manufactur- 
ing has the largest number of share- 
holders, 780,000, these are only 4.6% 
of the nearly 17 million who work 
in this field. 


Why do people buy stocks? 


With all individuals 
learned that the leading reason 
(28%) is “desire for profit-value 
appreciation,” and then “income from 
dividend yield,” 22%. But 30% of 
the women said their shares were “‘in- 
herited or acquired as a gift.”” Thir- 
teen percent of men were actuated by 
“interest in company where em- 
ployed.” One-tenth of all individuals 
followed “advice given by banker, 
broker or attorney that investment is 
sound.” 

But because 


Brookings 


93.6% of adult 
Americans still have not acquired 
their “share of American business,” 
a more significant question may be: 


Why don't people buy stocks? 


In one survey 28% said primarily 
because of “lack of safety.’ But 40% 
were “unfamiliar with stock- buying 
and-selling practices.” This “ignor- 
ance” produces attitudes ranging 
from apathy to prejudice and fear. 
Some oldsters have bitter memories 
of the Big Board’s crash of 1929. 
Many people simply have never been 
sold. Although they buy the products 
and services of scores of corporations 
whose shares the Big Board lists, 
they don’t know that shares in these 
corporations are equally desirable — 
and available. 

Funston regards his job largely as 
removing the widespread ‘“unfamili- 
arity’ and the “errors” in so many 
minds that have sprung from it. One 
“error,” he says, is that the Exchange 
itself owns stocks, “which it is trying 
to peddle off to you. The Exchange 
neither owns stocks nor influences 
their price. . . . The Stock Exchange 
is simply a large room in which mil- 
lions of people sell and buy stocks to 
and from one another. The sales are 
made through agents called brokers 
who are members of the Stock Ex- 
change.” At the different trading 
posts they bargain “orally, openly, 
audibly.” The agreed-upon price is 
“publicly reached and publicly pro- 
claimed.” ’ 

“Ours is a big educational and 
selling problem,” he told SM. “We 
perform a vital service. We maintain 
a low-cost, efficient, honest and open 
market. But we need more volume. 
We must have daily transactions to- 
taling at least 1.5 million shares. 

(Continued on p. 104) 
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10 Commandments of Selling 


By John M. Wilson * Vice President, Sales 
The National Cash Register Co. 


1. To sell you must ORGANIZE YOUR MIND FOR 
SELLING! 


Salesmen are principal job-makers of the world. 
Their efforts are the determining factor in competing 
for customers’ dollars. Today’s salesman is truly 
a specialist who has a professional attitude about 
selling, and who has the power and ability to influ- 
ence people to buy—at a mutual profit—that which 
he has to sell. 


2. To sell you must APPEAL TO PROSPECT’S 
INTEREST! 


Only way to get prospect’s attention is to convince 
him that his interests are paramount. Only then 
will he listen to a sales presentation with an open 
mind. Appeal to his self-interest, his desires, his will. 


3. To sell you must UNCOVER THE NEED! 


Unless you uncover a need, your sales presentation 
falls on deaf ears. Show a man what he really wants 
—and how you can fill that want—and he will find 
a way to buy it. 


4. To sell you must ASK QUESTIONS AND LISTEN! 


Many salesmen talk too much. You can’t uncover a 
need or find a buying motive if the prospect doesn’t 
express himself. Intelligent questioning is the key 
that will open the mind to the prospect’s buying 
motives—if you will listen to his answers. 


5. To sell you must DEMONSTRATE SPECIFIC 
BENEFITS! 


Some orders may be closed by stressing general 
benefits when “selling” in a “seller’s market,” but, 
in a “buyer’s market,” general benefits are a 
waste of time. You must show a prospect specifically 
how your product or service will benefit him. 


6. To sell you must ANTICIPATE OBJECTIONS! 


A salesman doesn’t really start to sell until the 


customer starts to object. Salesmen are paid ac- 
cording to their ability to remove these objections; 
but they must recogn'ze a real objection versus an 
excuse. The average salesman is inclined to wait 
until objections are made—and then tries to answer 
them. The professional salesman anticipates what 
objections may occur and what he is going to do 
about them. 


7. To sell you must be PERSUASIVE IN PRESENT- 
ING BENEFITS! 


Selling is more than explaining. Persuasion is the 
real essence of selling—persuade as you present 
specific benefits to your prospect. 


8. To sell you must put a PREMIUM ON YOUR 
TIME! 


Time is a salesman’s greatest asset. He must plan 
his work and carry out his plan. Lack of adequate 
records is one of the principal causes of business 
failures in every line—including this business of 
selling. 


9. To sell you must CALL, CALL, CALL... CRE- 
ATIVELY! 


You can’t sell them if you don’t call on them. But, 
number of calls is not enough; they must be good 
creative calls—calls that arouse interest in your 
product or service; calls that make it possible to 
uncover a need. 


10. To sell you must be ENTHUSIASTIC about your 
product or service and its VALUE TO THE PROS.- 
PECT! 


If you can’t become enthusiastic about what you are 
selling, then, in all fairness to yourself and the 
company you represent, sell something else or get 
out of selling entirely. Enthusiasm on the part of the 
salesman breeds enthusi:sm on the part of the pros- 
pect. It must start with the salesman. 
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TH EY’ R E | N TH E N EWS BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Jean Williams Did It with Aplomb 


New head of the Guy Gannett Publishing Co., whose Maine newspapers and radio and 
TV stations, are potent forces, is a pretty young matron. She’s Mrs. Jean G. Williams, 
daughter of the late Guy Gannett. Until recently this mother of three boys had been in 
charge of national advertising for the papers. And before that, as training for the job, 
she worked for The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc., newspaper representatives, as 
liasion between Gannett and the firm. . . . Recently she took a trip through Europe and into 
three Iron Curtain countries with 30 editors and other media people. She had interviews 
with such personages as Adenauer and Tito, wrote a weekly report on the journey for her 
newspapers (in Portland, Waterville and Augusta). The reports carried the sharp impact 
of a seething Europe through the eyes of a housewife. ... How does Mrs. Williams manage 
her career and the raising of three lively youngsters? “It's rather like juggling,” she says with 
a laugh. 
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The Depression Baby 
Who Got to the Top 


George F. Henschel (left) got out of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Finance with 
a lot of hope and an unusual amount of apprehension. 
For the Depression had broken and a good job was a 
lot harder to find than the proverbial good man. But 
George landed on his feet: He got a place as an in- 
spector in the Philadelphia plant of American Can Co., 
hardly what you'd expect from his college degree. 
Nevertheless, it was the start of what has just cul- 
minated with his advancement to be general manager 
of sales in the company’s general offices in New York. 
It took him five years to work into the Sales Depart- 
ment but he went in as assistant in the Atlantic Divi- 
sion. On his way up he has been a salesman in 
northern New Jersey, assistant district sales manager 
in Rochester, district manager in Philly. By 1947 he 
was commodity manager of non-food sales, Atlantic 
Division. His last post before this new one was 
as manager of sales for the Atlantic Division. George 
is an ardent golfer, belongs to the New York Y.C. 


Paper Work Is Sales Work 
For International's Richard Doane 


International Paper Co., largest selling paper company 
in the world, had two exciting pieces of news recently: 
In one week it named Richard C. Doane its new presi- 
dent and it reported that net income was up for the 
quarter. The two announcements were more closely 
aligned than they appeared: For Dick Doane has been 
International’s v-p and general sales manager. His has 
been the responsibility for keeping paper sales high; 
the presidency is his reward for a job well done... 
Doane has stepped up to the big job recently vacated by 
John H. Hinman. Hinman, in turn moves on to a new 
post—chairman of the board. With Doane—who 
fancies bow ties, looks like every salesmen’s idea of a 
top sales manager—he’li work toward bettering Inter- 
national’s first quarter sales of more than $165 million. 
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Log Book 


July, 1952: Masland hires a 
sales chief. 


Nov., 1952: Building of head- 
quarters staff begins. 

A sales training director hangs 
his hat. 


Feb., 1953: A merchandise 
anager signs on. 


March 4982: On board, a con- 
tract salé&s manager ...a sales 
analysis and control manager. 
Six division managers report 
for training. 

First group of salesmen report 
for training. 

First group of salesmen takes 
the field for preliminary terri 
tory surveys. 


April, 1953: Official release, 
Masland-Smith contract to ter- 
minate May 31, 1953. 

Second group of salesmen re- 
port for training ... and 
moves on to the field. 


1953: Business paper ad- 
campaign begins. 
A general sales manager moves 
in... third group of salesmen 
takes training. 
First showrooms open: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit. 
arehouse service starts out 
icago and San Francisco. 


; Headquarters staff 
is complete. 
New arrival: assistant general 
sales manager. 
Masland holds its first general 
sales meeting. 

are on deck for Mas- 

first Furniture Market 
owing . . . Chicago. 

New York headquarters offices 
and showroom are opened. 


July, 1953: Masland opens shop 
at the New York and San 
Francisco Furniture Markets. 

. and all field men take up 
Stations. 
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Beating the Clock with Masland: 
An A-to-Z Sales Setup in 11 Months 


@ The WHO: 
@ The WHAT: 


@ The WHY'S: 


@ The WHY'S: 


@ The HOW: 


Until July 1, 1952,: 86-year-old 
C. H. Masland & Sons was a com- 
pany without a sales department. On 
that day they set out to build one. 

Exactly 335 days later this had 
happened: 

Masland had six division managers 
and 34 salesmen in the field, with 
bases extending from Fifth Avenue 
to Market Street. There were show- 
rooms in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Warehouses were dumping fat 
rolls of Masland carpet onto loading 
platforms in Illinois, California and 
Texas. Dealers, many of them to their 
astonishment, were learning that 
Masland was not, after all, a divi- 
sion or a subsidiary of Alexander 
Smith, Inc., but a company with a 
personality, a wide product line, and 
a corporate identity all its own. 

Masland, for the first time in 
nearly a century of carpet-making, 
was in business selling for itself. An 
association of 15 years with Alexan- 
der Smith, Inc., as sole selling agents, 
was terminated May 31, 1953. June 
1, 1953, therefore was “M” Day— 
the day Masland had to be on its own. 

A headquarters staff and a complete 
field sales organization had been re- 
cruited, trained, housed, briefed, 
equipped, and activated in 11 months. 
It was done, says President F. E. 
Masland, because “our conviction was 
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C. H. Masland & Sons, Carlisle, Pa., carpet makers. 


After selling for 86 years through a sales agent, Masland 
changed its policy, built a sales department from scratch 
in 335 days . . . and withno loss in volume. 


. . . from management's standpoint: President F. E. 
Masland answers the big questions. "Control" is the 


key word. 


. . » from the sales standpoint: G. C. Denebrink, vice- 
president and general of the task force, talks of reasons 


and decisions. 


Masland blueprints approach and action on five sales 
division construction problems: Sales force? Territories 
and quotas? Workable compensation plan? Case of the 
missing corporate identity? New roles for advertising? 


solid, and our objective was clear. 
The experience and _ skills were 
found. And the sporting challenge of 
having to meet a deadline was irre- 
sistible.” 

As of the date of this issue, Mas- 
land is assaying its first year of sales 
independence. President Masland 
boils it down. Significantly, his first 
point deals not with figures and facts, 
but with a value not measurable in 
digits: 


1. “We have developed a team.” 


2. “We are making rapid progress 
in establishing our own corporate 
identity with our present dealers and 
prospective dealers.” 


3. “We are improving our position 
in an industry that has for some time 
been faced with some tough inventory 
and pricing problems, We have con- 
sistently been running three shifts in 
the factory, and we continue to do 


so. 


4+. “We are grading up our retail 


BY A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 


accounts. More than a few outlets 
we once looked at wistfully are now 
with us.” 


5. “The general market reaction— 
as revealed in our calls on customers 
and in the response to our offerings 
at the big markets—has been healthy 
and heartening.” 


6. “Outside counsel two years ago 
told us we should be prepared to take 
a temporary loss of volume when the 
big shift was made. We made the 
change without loss of volume.” 

7. “We're surely on the road to 
lower sales costs.” 


First task for the Maslands, once 
the decision was made to build its own 
sales organization, was that of find- 
ing a sales v-p. They picked G. C. 
Denebrink, one-time vice-president of 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., before 
that in varied management capacities 
with Armstrong Cork Co. (He start- 
ed with Armstrong as a salesman in 
1923.) He was hired July 1, 1952. 
For three months — until temporary 
space became available in Fifth Ave- 
nue’s Textile Building, where the 
company hoped to find permanent 
sales headquarters —he didn’t even 
have a desk. 

Denebrink’s orders from President 
Masland were short and explicit: 
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GET 
THROUGH 


to Military Buyers 


Now you can contact all the mili- 
tary buyers in the United States 
and on hard-to-reach bases all over 
the world through your advertis- 
ing in THE MILITARY MARKET, the 
monthly trade paper for USS. 
Armed Forces purchasing officers 
everywhere. These men, who stock 
the Service-controlled outlets 
where 3!4 million Servicemen and 
their families buy, can put your 
product or service before this 8 
billion dollar consumer market. 


THE MILITARY MARKET has a 
guaranteed circulation of 15,000 
per month—the largest of any pub- 
lication in its field. 


Edited by an experienced trade 
paper staff, and written to provide 
useful news, editorials and features 
for military merchandising person- 
nel, THE MILITARY MARKET assures 
thorough readership for your ad. 


Ask our nearest advertising repre- 
sentative for ‘‘How to Sell’’ infor- 
mation and market data. 


THE MILITARY MARKET 


(The Monthi, Magazine for Military Buyers Everywhere 


ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 
3132 M St.N.W, Washington 7, D.C. 
Publishers of: 

ARMY TIMES, AIR FORCE TIMES, NAVY TIMES, 
AIR FORCE DAILY—the American Daily in Europe 

New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
Boston - cos Angeles 
Frankfurt - 

Casablanca 


London - Rome - Tokyo 


‘We want not only saies ability, but 
character, in the men who represent 
us. Build the best sales force you can 
find.” 

(In a statement for all Masland 
associates issued in November, 1953, 
President Masland said: ‘No single 
group plays a larger part in establish- 
ing the company’s reputation than the 
sales force. These are the men who 
represent the company on the broad 
battlefront of the free competitive 
system. These are the men who are 
the company in the market place... . 
they are the ones who build customer 
contacts—customer friendships—cus- 
tomer loyalty. They are the ones who 
determine those with whom the for- 
tunes of the company are linked. 
Through them a company is known 
by the company it keeps.’’) 


Key Men Are Hired 


Denebrink’s immediate concern was 
that of headquarters staff. First comer 
was John R. Brillon, in the capacity 
of sales training manager. (Actually 
the whole problem of sales personnel 
was thrown at him.) Then, in suc- 
cession, came: Talbot Rantoul, mer- 
chandise manager ; Walter Adee, con- 
tract sales manager; Ira Wheeler, 
sales analysis and control manager 
(“I’m both a navigation department 
and a burglar alarm’); James R. 
Dolan, general sales manager (he 
came over from Smith, where he had 
been in charge of Masland sales) ; 
and Edwin A. Tehan, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. Seventh man was 
William T. Gordon, sales promotion 
manager, who had been associated 
with Masland under the Smith opera- 
tion; he had been the promotion 
liaison between the Masland adver- 
tising agency (Anderson & Cairns, 
Inc.) and Masland dealers. All but 
Wheeler had had experience in the 
carpet industry. 

Meanwhile major matters of sales 
policy were being hammered out. In 
January, 1953, recruiting was be- 
gun. Basic figure-work on sales an- 
alysis and potentials was well under 
way. And a more precise picture of 
the nascent field organization (and 
what was ~equired in terms of offices, 
showrooms; warehouses) was coming 
into focus. 

A multiplicity of questions had to 
be answered and each answer had to 
pass three tests: Is it practical from 
a sales cost standpoint? Are the logis- 
tics right to insure satisfactory serv- 
ice to customers? Are we coming out 
with realistic work-loads per man? 

C. H. Masland & Sons is a family 
company. (See box, page 54). It has 
never released any of its figures on 


corporate operation. But industry 
sources estimate that Masland sales 
(consumer and contract) for the year 
will peg between $20 and $25 mil- 
lion. A figure in that range, therefore, 
became the basis for the immediate 
sales expectancy. The sales organiza- 
tion as finally set up, however, was 
built to a range and capacity that took 
into account a sales expectancy for 
the near range future considerably in 
excess of that volume. (“Maybe 50% 
more?” asks Denebrink. ‘We're 
shooting high.’ ) 

Barring any compound fractures 
in the national economy, Masland’s 
hunch is that the company may re- 
peat an experience it had with a line 
of sportswear (since sold) which 
grew out of its wartime conversion 
to the manufacture of fabricated can- 
vas garments for the Armed Services. 
This line was sold through a Mas- 
land sales organization after the war, 
and volume leaped from 27 to 42% 
each year. This experience sharpened 
the Masland appetite to find out 
what could be done if its carpets 
could be pushed with the enthusiasm, 
determination and undivided atten- 
tion of its own sales force. 

Today Masland makes and sells a 
full line of Wiltons, velvets, and 
tufted carpet, in price ranges running 
from $4.95 at retail to $17.95. Con- 
tract business (hotels, hospitals, 
stores, etc.) represents about 15% of 
total volume. The company does an 
outstanding job in the automotive 
field. 


So much for the background. Let 
President Masland and Vice-Presi- 
dent Denebrink tell why—and how— 
all the action came about. 


F. E. Masland, answering for top 
management : 


©. The big question: Why such a 
revolutionary change in your distri- 
bution method? 


A. The primary consideration was 
this: We wanted to control our own 
destiny. That’s impossible when your 
goods flow through a middleman- 
agent. 


Q. Other reasons? 


A. In June, 1951, we did a re- 
search job among a sizable group of 
selected Masland dealers. About a 
third of them indicated they thought’ 
Masland was a division or subsidiary 
of Alexander Smith. We had a low 
rating on corporate identity. We were 
“a company without a face.” This 
was understandable since the dealers 
had always done business on our line 
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THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


MARKET RESEARCH + SALES PROMOTION - ADVERTISING 
TWELVE EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. + LEXINGTON 2-3135 


An EAR-TO-THE-GROUND comes first 


in "Ditch-Digging" Advertising 


that sells by helping people buy 


How long since you've made a genuine effort to dig for the real reasons 
behind the polite reasons prospects give for not buying? 


How long since you've made sure your advertising was functioning as a 
low-cost conveyor of the information prospects must have in order to 
understand how, and why your product fits their needs? 


The "ditch-digging" advertiser, like any good conversationalist, first listens to 
what his prospects have to say; then says what his prospects want to hear in their 
own selfish interests. 


His "EARS" are field calls made for the sole purpose of detecting the things people 
really think about his product in connection with their own jobs. 


His "TONGUE" is the printed word. 


The "ditch-digging" advertiser doesn't rush into print. He finds out for sure who 
the people are that specify, buy, install, use, and maintain what he has to sell. 
Then he finds out what's on their minds that connects with the use of his product, 


Even if he learns nothing new = nothing he didn't know before - such "digging" gives 
the advertiser two valuable results: 


FIRST — A clear, up-to-date appreciation of what comes first in the 
thinking of customers and prospects. (It's amazing how often 
what seems important to the advertiser and what is important 
to the prospect are miles apart.) 


SECOND — A reliable working pattern for his "ditch=-digging" copy -a 
pattern of what to say in his booklets, his direct mail, his 
publication advertising, his catalogs, his manuals, that will 
help him cut the cost of selling and servicing because it 
helps prospects to buy, use, and maintain his product, 


As "Ditch-Digging" Advertising gives buying information based on what's important to your 
prospects, it frees your salesmen for more of the work they can do best, such as matching 
the product's benefits to individual prospects! problems and closing more sales. 


Sincerely yours, 


Vl delagh Poppe 


MARKET RESEARCH - SALES PROMOTION - ADVERTISING 


*“*Experienced in the reduction of guess work in advertising and selling.’’ 
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through Smith. It was discouraging, 
however, to have been in business for 
80-odd years and to find out how few 
people knew. it. 


©. Is it true that your line and 
Smith's had become much more com- 
petitive over the years? 


A. It is. Early in our association 
the two lines complemented each 
other. Then when demand for Ax- 
minsters (which Smith sold in big 
volume) fell off and consumer tastes 
turned to Wiltons (which we made), 
it became clear that a conflict of in- 
terests was developing. Further there 
had been a rapid growth of velvets, 
which both companies made. Then 
the wartime shortage of wool 
brought cottons into the field, with 
every indication that their further 
growth would develop another area 
of conflicting interest. 


Q. Do company size and rate of 
growth have anything to do with the 
switch? 


A. Again, the answer is yes. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1953 our dollar sales 


tripled. That meant we were now in 
a position—if we chose to set up our 
own sales organization—to support 
the necessary services that would 
have to go with such a change. Ade- 
quate research, for instance. 


Q. Product research—market re- 
search—both? 


A. Both. With the development of 
so many new synthetic fibers, and 
combinations of fibers, we're facing 
some exciting possibilities in product 
development. Our “Sarandelle” is an 
excellent current example. We can’t 
meet the demand for it. (See page 
48.) Product ingenuity is going to be 
a big factor in the competitive race. 


©. The pay-off question: What's 
going to happen to sales costs? 


A. We’re going to have fewer dol- 
lars invested, and we're going to get 
more value out of the dollars we 
spend. After we’ve had some “‘norm- 
al” experience after this somewhat 
turbulent first year, we think we 
should achieve a saving in sales costs 
that might run between 2 and 3%. 


MASLAND: CHANNELS, SELECTIVITY, LOGISTICS 


Sales Policy: The Decisions, 
The Reasons Behind Them 


G. C. Denebrink, vice-president for sales, explains the 
why's on selling direct to dealers, on the adoption of a 
selective distribution plan. Other important questions: 
Salesmen? Division structure? Warehouses? Showrooms? 


©. One of your two biggest pol- 
icy decisions was to sell direct rather 


than through wholesalers. Reasons? 


A. Wholesaler distribution offers, 
of course, a number of advantages. 
We weighed these carefully against 
the advantages of direct selling. We 
decided in favor of direct selling 
largely because direct-to-dealer sales 
would give us full control over our 
dealer distribution—the number, the 
location, the types and the quality of 
retailers we would sell. We were 
convinced that our future opportuni- 
ties could best be realized by estab- 
lishing a policy of selective distribu- 
tion and, as we saw it, only direct 
selling would enable us to maintain 
such a policy successfully. 
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©. Among the considerations 
which weighed against wholesale 
channels were—? 


A. There’s a wide range of efh- 
ciency among wholesalers. We would 
certainly have encountered trouble in 
placing our line with the most desir- 
able wholesalers, since they were 
already preempted by competition. 

Then, too, wholesaler sales effort 
is necessarily more diluted than direct 
selling because it has to be spread 
over so many lines. Also, it’s tough 
sledding to get wholesalers to do full- 
line selling; we wanted and needed 
full-line selling. (For example, one of 
our immediate objectives was much 
wider distribution for our cotton 
line. ) 


Training wholesaler salesmen is 
also more difficult than training your 
own men. 

Finally, whatever a manufacturer 
develops in the way of a merchandis- 
ing or promotional program is almost 
sure to suffer from a step-down in 
voltage if it must be relayed by 
the manufacturer’s salesmen through 
wholesaler to his salesmen and even- 
tually to the retailer and his salesmen. 


Q. What about price protection 
for wholesalers? Isn't there an eco- 
nomic advantage to the manufactur- 
er under a direct-to-dealer policy? 


A. On a price upswing, yes. Price 
protection of wholesaler inventories is 
an established policy in the carpet in- 
dustry. Of course, if prices go down, 
it’s the mill’s loss in any case— 
whether the money goes out in the 
form of a rebate to wholesalers, or 
as a markdown on its own inventory. 
But when prices go up—and a firm 
operates under a direct policy—the 
manufacturer has the benefit of the 
markup on the goods in its own ware- 
houses. Under a wholesale setup, the 
wholesaler would, of course, get that 
benefit. 


Q. And why a policy of selective 
selling rather than "waterfront sell- 
ing? Did analysis of the sources of 
Masland business reveal the usual 
picture: a high percentage of volume 
concentrated in a small percentage 
of dealers? 


A. About 75% of our volume had 
been obtained from 25% of our out- 
lets. Half of all the retailers who had 
previously bought Masland carpet ac- 
counted for less than 5% of total 
sales. Obviously these accounts were 
unprofitable. And, of course, our line 
was unimportant to those dealers. 
Those facts strengthened our faith 
in the soundness of selective distribu- 
tion. They indicated, too, that our 
future sales effort should undoubtedly 
move in the direction of the develop- 
ment of a strong nucleus group of 
“key” dealers. 

©. Is that the whole story on the 
"why" of selective distribution? 

A. There are at least five other im- 
portant considerations; they become 
more significant when you look at 
them in combination: 


1. No carpet line is indispensable. 
No manufacturer, in our industry, 
has yet been able to build up enough 
consumer acceptance, let alone con- 
sumer demand, to make his line es- 
sential to any dealer. 

2. Carpets are "shopping goods.” 
Carpets are big-ticket items. Buyers 
know little about the product because 
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tad, are 


Like Stare.” 


Carl Schurz sparked the simile: 


**Ideals are like stars,” he said. “You will not succeed 

in touching them with your hands. But like the seafaring 
man on the desert of waters, you choose them as your guides, 
and following them you will reach your destiny.” 


With newspapers as with people, ideals loom 
large in the shaping of character. For ideals, on 
their own, do not live or languish. Either they are 
carried to incandescence through constant use, or 
—through disuse—become charred wicks gutter- 
ing in empty candlesticks. 

Launched from the beginning as a newspaper 
for the home, the Chicago Daily News based its 
first principles on ideals cherished by the home, 
and religiously followed them. 

These practices led journalism 
historians to call it “the first, great, 
independent, decent newspaper.” 

When the News celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary, Adolph Ochs, 
publisher of the New York Times, 
said: “The Chicago Daily News 

. is a paper that is essential to 
the home and one without which the evening 
would be as incomplete as if there were no eve- 
ning meal,” 


How a Great 
Home Newspaper 
\ Serves 


Now, in its seventy-ninth year, the Daily News 
continues to keep faith with upwards of 600,000 
families that have adopted it as their home news- 
paper. It does not accept advertising that is dis- 
tasteful to home ideals. 

Editor and Publisher John S. Knight has put 
it this way: 

“We do not operate the Chicago Daily News 
in the interest of any class, faction or political 
party. As my late father said so appropriately 
many years ago: ‘We are our- 
selves free, and our paper shall be 
free—free as the Constitution we 
enjoy—free to truth, good man- 
ners and good sense!’”’ 

Publishing idealisms such as 
these are today carrying the Daily 
News to its highest circulation in 
. the only newspaper in Chicago to 
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history . . 


show consistent circulation gains instead of losses 
in this post-war era. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


CHICAGO NEW YORK MIAMI 
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DETROIT 
Daily News Plaza 45 Rockefeller Plaza 121 S.E. First Street Free Press Building 703 Market Street 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, publisher 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


1651 Cosmo Street 


purchases are so infrequent. The 
typical buyer shops, compares prices, 
qualities and patterns. For goods ot 
this kind, selective distribution seems 
to be the logical answer. Dealers have 
a way of going sour on a line when 
they learn that a sale on which they've 
spent a lot of effort has been lost to 
a competitor probably at a lower 
price. 


3. Dealers control local markets. 
Add Point 1 to Point 2, and any 
realistic appraisal of such a situation 
leads to the conclusion that the re- 
tailer controls the sale of carpet to 
the consumer. He is the key. He can 
successfully sell whatever lines of car- 
pets he elects to stock and push. 
Therefore, the manufacturer’s destiny 
hinges on the dealer’s willingness to 
stock adequately (and usually at con- 
siderable expense) and to throw sub- 
stantial support behind the line. The 
dealer must therefore be offered the 
kind of program that will induce, 
inspire and maintain this kind of co- 
operation on his part. 


4. The dealer wants protection. 
He wants protection against undue 
competition in the number and loca- 
tion of other carpet outlets. He wants 
protection in the form of something 
exclusive to sell in fabric, pattern or 
color. It seemed to us to be sound to 
develop a policy that would meet these 
desires and needs on the part of the 
dealer. We not only offer some ele- 
ments of protection on a selective 
basis to start with, but in the larger 
markets where we need a number of 
dealers to give us our share of the 
business, we confine patterns or we 
may even weave “private” lines for 
large accounts. In such a case, the 
goods are still sold as Masland, but 
are not in the open line, and are con- 
fined to one account in a market area. 


5. Under a selective policy, your 
sales dollar goes further. It’s mani- 
festly more economical to set out to 
do a sound job of selling a limited 
number of dealers than to support 
the sales manpower that would be 
requ‘red to sell across the board. 


Q. How did ye shake down to a 
40-man field force, a six-division 
structure? 


A. A look at current volume and 
at potentials, and a weighing of the 
salesman’s work-load, led us to believe 
that we needed a 40-man crew. Such 
a force looked practical from a direct 
sales cost standpoint. And it allowed 
latitude for the long-range territory- 
building we knew was necessary. 


Masland case history story begins 
on page 43. It continues on page 50. 
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1. “LOOK AT THIS CARPET... 
100% non-absorbent. 


. it’s made of Saran, is almost 
It wears as well, or better, than wool.” 


2. “LETS DROP INK ON IT... 3. “NOW SOME IODINE! and you 
permanent blue-black ink, the kind know what iodine does to wool, 
that won’t come out of wool.” cotton, your hands. It stains!” 


Masland's "Magic Carpet": 
Only Seeing Is Believing 


It's called "Sarandelle". It's made of smooth synthetic 
fibers with a cotton backing. It is moisture- and stain-resist- 
ant alike to animal, mineral and vegetable substances. 
Dealers are crying for it. Vice-President Denebrink dem- 
onstrates to justify the excitement over its sales future. 
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“KETCHUP IS FOR STEAK ... but not for carpets.” 


5.“EVER SPILL CLOROX ON YOUR SUIT? Remember 
what it did to the dye?” 


6.“SUPPOSE YOU’RE EATING A HOT DOG. 
spill some mustard?” 


-. and you 


i rs ee - 


7. “LET’S SMEAR THIS MESS into one big stain. 
be sure our test is tough.” 


Let’s 
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8 “NOW WE TAKE A SPONGE, dip it in clear water, 
touch it lightly to a cake of plain soap, and apply it to 
the unsightly spot...” 


10. “EVERY STAIN IS GONE! 


Actually, there never 


were any stains, because Sarandelie just won’t take them. 


The ‘carpet of tomorrow’ — here today!” 
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Have you ever said to yourself, 
“If only | had ten more salesmen like Joe!” 


It might be Joe by any other name—but 
he has that certain “something” that makes 
him a standout as a salesman. 

It probably would be a tough job to go 
out and find ten “Joe’s.” Nor need you! 
There is a sure, tested way to instill into 
your other men those desirable “X” factors 
that make “Joe” a top producer. 

Right now, over 1500 companies are 
using Research Institute’s new method for 
developing in salesmen that certain some- 
thing that the “Joe’s” have that enables 
them to get so much more business than 
salesmen who lack the “X” factors. 

This is an entirely new approach to sales 
development. Much more than a sales 
training program, it develops the “whole 
man”—builds the salesman’s self- 
confidence, fires his enthusiasm and ability 
for creative thinking. It makes him feel his 
true importance to society, improves his 
attitude toward his company, his job and 
his customers. 

Naturally, we don’t claim we can make 


a star out of every man. But harnessed 
with your own product training, the 
Institute program employs the powerful 
“third party” influence to build the desir- 
able traits that the salesman’s immediate 
superior sometimes finds so hard to instill. 

This is not shot-in-the-arm “stimulator” 
stuff that soon wears off. It is a solid, thor- 
ough approach to the development of the 
successful salesman. 


It’s easy to find out how well 
this will work for you. 


It shouldn't be at all difficult to determine 
how much this new concept of sales devel- 
opment can help increase sales in your 
organization. Just half an hour with our 
representative should do it. The Institute 
cordially invites you to see and test this 
new field-proven method of helping sales- 
men develop the “X” factors that will en- 
able them to get so much more business. 

Coupon is for your convenience. We will 
work out a meeting date convenient for you. 


FREE: Sales analysis, “Do you object to objections?” 


This typical R.I.A. analysis explains why ob- 
jections should be welcomed as a salesman’s best 
friend. This is much more than a rehash of the old worn 
out “‘yes, but’’ technique. It describes a new, proven 
formula on how to meet objections and carry on the 
sale. A copy is yours for the asking. 


A few of the 
1500 companies 
now profiting 

by sales member- 
ship in Research 
Institute. 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
A. B. Dick Company 
Evinrude Motors 


General Mills, Inc. 


American Credit Indemnity Co., New York 


Friden Salculating Machine Co., Inc. 


Gould National Batteries, Inc. 
Masonite Corp. 

Mai! Pouch Tobacco Co. 

A. 0. Smith Corp. 

Union Oil Co. of Calif. 
Western Air Lines, Inc. 


Research Institute of America Selling and Merchandising Division 


292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ® MUrray Hill 9-7200 


Name ‘ 
Company 
Street Address 


co---ee 


Mr. Hal B. Tiffany, Mgr. Selling and Merchandising Division 


(1) I'd like to hear more about how other companies, use your new sales 
development plan to improve sales performance. 


[) Please send me free sample sales analysis, “Do You Object to Objections?” 


For a little while we thought in 
terms of 15 or more divisions, but 
this figure was quickly pared down to 
six. This was our thinking: 

To set up the larger number of 
divisions, we would need that many 
more qualified division managers, and 
some of the divisions would have been 
one- or two-man operations in which 
the manager would have had to act 
as a part-time salesman. On the other 
hand, it was much easier to recruit 
six high-caliber, fully qualified di- 
vision managers than it would have 
been to hire 15 such men. And of 
course, we were better able to pay 
an attractive rate of compensation for 
the caliber of man we wanted. Each 
division manager could be a full-time 
manager (by long odds the preferred 
work-pattern), and each would have 
five, six, or seven salesmen under him 

a reasonable supervisory work-load. 

Q. Very early in your planning you 
undoubtedly had to answer another 
“what kind” question: “What kind of 
salesman?” 


A. The fact that we were in a race 
against time dictated the answer to 
that one. We knew Smith would stop 
selling the Masland lint at 5 o'clock 
on May 31 and that our own organ- 
ization had to start selling it at 9 
o'clock the next morning. It was urg- 
ent that this be done without loss of 
time or momentum or volume. We 
just didn’t have the time to hire men 
without floor covering experience and 
train them from the ground up. We 
had to hire experienced carpet men 
and give them highly concentrated 
training on Masland products, poli- 
cies and procedures. 


Q. Under the old setup you had 
the service of some 20 warehouses. 
Now you're operating with three, 
with the mill serving as a fourth. 
Didn't you have to sacrifice some- 
thing here in terms of service to the 
customer? 


A. This was our reasoning: You 
must maintain adequate stocks to give 
good service. You must have reason- 
able warehouse turnover. And inven- 
tory investment must be consistent 
with the volume of business. Stocks 
which are spread thin among many 
warehouses are less effective than 
more complete stocks in fewer ware- 
houses. One of the larger carpet mills 
has recognized this fact this past year 
by substantially reducing the number 
of its field warehouses. 

We decided to warehouse, at least 
in the beginning, in San Francisco, 
Dallas, and Chicago, with the mill 
base at Carlisle serving the East and 
South. We believe adequate stocks 
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at these points will enable us to give 
reasonably satisfactory service. 


Q. About showroom locations— 
one of the easier questions to answer? 


A. No issues there. It was New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco, 
based on the markets which are regu- 
larly held in those cities twice a year. 


©. When you got down to the 
operational level—just as a matter of 
interest — where did you encounter 
your biggest headaches? 


A. We had a nice assortment: a 
real estate problem, a “moving” 
problem, a “people” problem, and, 
over several months or more, a 
chronic migraine over “The Big If.” 

Actually, the toughest, I believe, 
was the matter of finding suitable 
showroom space in San Francisco, 
Chicago and New York, in the build- 
ings in which we wanted it. There 
was just no space available in those 
buildings when we started out to 
lease showrooms. 

The “moving” problem was one of 
getting our goods out of 20 Smith 
warehouses and into four Masland 
warehouses without a let-down in 
customer service while the shift was 
being made. 

The “people” problem was that of 
recruiting the last four or five men 
needed for the sales force. Through 
sheer accident it was largely localized 
in the Chicago area. We didn’t have 
enough applicants there who meas- 
ured up to our requirements. We did 
find them before “M” Day, but 
barely in time to put them through a 
training session in late May. 

Finally, there was the major prob- 
lem: Our management had to nego- 
tiate an earlier termination date for 
the Smith agency contract. We took a 
gamble when we started to put our 
sales force together early in 1953, 
before we had agreed on termination 
with Smith. The contract had until 
year end to run, but we had noti- 
fied Smith in the summer of 1952 
that we wanted to terminate May 31, 
1953. There we were—hiring men, 
opening offices, signing warehouse 
contracts—incurring all that double 
expense, with no assurance, until 
negotiations were concluded in April, 
that we'd be in business June 1. For- 
tunately, everything worked out “but- 
ter side up.” 


Masland case history story begins 
on page 43. It continues on page 52. 
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ales Manager’ 
Best Friend 
is llis Package 
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How “Necco” 
added sales 
impact to its 
fourteen 
fractional -pound 


packages 


om 


» 4 


Growing preference of consumers 
for fractional-pound packages, and 
increasing importance of supermarkets 
and chains as candy outlets, caused 
New England Confectionery Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., to re-evaluate 
packages for 14 items in its “Necco” line. 


In conjunction with National Folding 
Box Company, Inc., manufacturer 
studied more than fifty competitive 
packages, finally determined on two basic 
designs (fortwo pricegroups) and14color 
combinations selected for mass appeal. 


Award winners in their field, the new 
packages have been outstandingly 
successful. 


Package appraisal and design is a 
service offered to all National Folding 
Box customers. Ask to see case histories 
in many industries. 


National 


FOLDING BOX COMPANY, INC. 
SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


SALES OFFICES: 405 LEXINGTON AVE.. NEW YORK 17, N.Y.; 143 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 16. MASS., 1201 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


FOLDING BOX PLANTS: BOGOTA. N.J.; NEW HAVEN, CONN.; VERSAILLES, CONN.; PALMER, MASS.; STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA. N.J.; READING, PA., WHITE HALL, MD.; NEW HAVEN, VERSAILLES, MONTVILLE. CONN.; STEUBENVILLE, O 
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MASLAND: THE SALES MANPOWER PROBLEM 


SALESMAN’S TITLE is “Territory Manager.” He is expected to live up to 
the literal meaning of the word “manager” — and to its implications. 


In Jig-Time, 40 Qualified Men: 
To Hire, to Train, to Equip 


It was jet-propelled education, but it “took."" Sound 
training techniques made it possible. And understanding 
leadership developed a healthy spirit of team-play. 


“We had to find a way to pull 40 
men together into a Masland team. 

“We had to find a fast and effec- 
tive means for communicating a 
rather indigestible bulk of product 
information. 

“And we had to present, discuss 
and clarify the sales policies that 
were to govern our sales operation.” 

Such were the three top-priority 
tasks which determined the atmos- 
phere, the content, and the subject 
matter balance for the four two-week 
training sessions (one fer division 
managers, three for territory men) 
planned and directed by John Brillon, 
sales training manager. Division man- 
agers reported for training March 2, 
1953. 

_ This was the human relations 
situation: Among the sales recruits 
there were groups who knew each 
other, had even worked together in 
other companies. (Incipient cliques ? ) 

Some were thoroughly trained in 
the theory of selective selling. Others 
had worked under an opposite policy. 
(“Those who had worked under se- 
lective selling didn’t have to ‘buy 
anything’ ; the others did.”’) 

Not all of the men knew the Mas- 


land management family. Almost 
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every one, however, had some basis 
of personal friendship with one or 
more of those who made up the 
sales management headquarters staff. 
(“We had to provide a background 
and create an atmosphere in which 
friendship could ripen rapidly and 
the men could begin to work together 
with ease and confidence.” ) 

There were two helpful common 
denominator factors: All newcomers 
knew their carpets, and all had joined 
up believing in the future of the 
Masland sales advent-ire. 

Two samples of training techniques 
that fostered a spirit of teamwork and 
enabled the men to grasp and retain 
the wholesale quantity of product and 
policy information: 

Everybody was “in the act”... 
all key management men from the 
factory, including eight members of 
the Masland family . . . all seven on 
the general sales staff . . . all members 
of the field selling organization. 

There was wide-open two-way 
communication. Ideas were drawn 
from the newcomers, opinions invited 
and discussed. “Let’s-work-it-out to- 


Masland case history story begins 
on page 43. It continues on page 54. 


gether.” This round table conference, 
kick-it-around technique insured ac- 
ceptance for decisions because the 
men had a direct part in the making 
of those decisions. Said Brillon: ‘For 
example, we wanted the division 
managers to make as much of the 
policy as they cared to—and as much 
as we could accept.” 

Masland management men are 
unanimous in the opinion that the 
setting for the training meetings had 
much to do with the quick growth of 
a feeling of comradeship, with solidi- 
fication of purpose, with the emerg- 
ence of a healthy group spirit. 

Training sessions were headquar- 
tered at Kings Gap, the stone “‘cas- 
tle” that is the Masland guest house. 
It is located about 12 miles from the 
factory in Carlisle. Surrounded by 
1,400 acres of forest land, it stands 
on the top of a mountain overlooking 
the Cumberland Valley. It was pur- 
chased by Masland three years ago, 
was modernized and redecorated, is 
used to house customers and others 
who visit the mill. The rooms were 
planned to show off a variety of Mas- 
land carpet weaves and colors. 

There the trainees and the sales 
management group lived together dur- 
ing the training sessions in the at- 
mosphere of a private club. There 
was fine food, the cheer of the open 
fireplace, everything to contribute to 
creative comfort and provide enjoy- 
ment during non-working hours. 

Teaching was paced at the double- 
quick through the use of an aged-in- 
the-wood formula: Tell — Show — 
Discuss — Do — Appraise — Cor- 
rect — Review. 

This is how it worked on product 
information—and a similar technique 
was applied to sales policy sessions: 

Using a newly-written product 
manual as a text, meeting leaders pre- 
sented—for example—a review of the 
Wilton line. Samples were shown. 
There were questions, give-and-take 
discussion. 

Then came the doing. Trainees 
were divided into teams of two, with 
each pair assigned to a conference 
leader. One division manager pre- 
sented the line to his partner-division- 
manager. The leader-observer ap- 
praised, corrected, answered new 
queries. Then roles were reversed. 

This procedure was followed on 
each of four Masland carpet weaves. 
Then, again working in pairs, the 
men were asked to put the whole 
story together and go through a 
presentation of the complete line. 
“When they got through they knew 
what they had to sell. They even 
knew a good bit about their compe- 
tition.” 
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Mrs. Norman Frye, farm wife of Scott County, lowa, converted back 


room into an efficient and decorative h 


ome laundry. 


Mrs. Ross Caldwell, of Green County, Wis., has washer, dryer and 
ironer in this attractive room. The dryer is vented. 


18 months, 7000 miles, 150 homes, 
ocations—for one article! 


8 picture | 


“FREEZER 


— 
Laundry floor plan in house of the 
Harvey Starkeys, Buffalo Co., Neb. 


Low wall divides kitchen from laundry 
in Washington County, lowa, house. 
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“How to welcome washday” was the 
title of a three-page article on new home 
laundry appliances, in the March issue 


of Successful Farming. Like most SF 


articles, it was based on case histories. 
Maurine Harris, home »; xe 

equipment editor, planned ei 

the article in September 

1952. 


e:ghteen months, covering 


In the following 


some 7000 miles in eight 

states, she }ooked over the «alll 
laundry facilities in more than 150 farm 
homes—to find installations that were 
well planned, efficient, and photogenic, 


Sue picked eight homes in four states, 
and assigned photographers. Of the eight 
pictures published, three were in color. 

This article is typical of the planning, 


care, time, travel, and expense that go 
into most Successful Farming articles... 
to assure realistic, helpful service for 
the 
plus full confidence for the advertiser. 
With over 1.300.000 circulation mostly 
concentrated among prosperous families 


reader—and interested readership 


in the fifteen agricultural Heart States, 
and subscribers with an average income 
around $10,000 . . . Successful Farming 
by itself reaches a market equivalent to 
another national suburbia— unmatched 
in influence by general media. 

To balance national schedules, to find 
a huge new sales potential...learn more 
about this magazine. Ask any SF office. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING Co., Des Moines 
... New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


The man on the cover: River rats wear beards. 


The Multiple Maslands 


F. (for Frank) E. Masiand, Jr., president of C. H. Masland & Sons, 
is one of eight incumbent Maslands representing the third and fourth 
generations in the family business. Dickinson College claims him as 
an alumnus. He holds a fistful of governorships, trusteeships, presi- 
dencies, and directorships touching such diverse interests as schools, 
churches, Boy Scouts, politics, banking and business. 


F.E. has an itching foot, is a practiced hand with a camera. His 
two trips down the Colorado and his photographic documentaries on 
Panama, the Galapagos Islands, and the Everglades explain his mem- 
bership in The Explorers Club, The Colorado River Rats, and the 
English Ocean Cruising Club. During World War | he commanded 
a subchaser. A rolling farm five miles south of Carlisle is home. Its 
name: “Fallen Arches.” 


With F.E. these are the seven Maslands active today in company 
management: Brother, R. P. (sec.-treas.); cousins, C. H. II (vice-pres.), 
and M. H. Jr. (vice-pres.); and four great-grandsons of the founder: 
F. E. tit; Wm. S.; C. H. Ill; and Daniel. 


The Carlisle neighbors who man the mill share in company profits 
(the firm is said to be the first and only carpet mill to have a profit- 
sharing plan), have been beneficiaries of group insurance for 25 years, 
are covered with health insurance and hospitalization. The sports and 
social events calendars for factory personnel are loaded with every- 
thing from bowling and softball to sampler contests and recipe- 
exchanging. And once a year, the day hunting season opens, the 
shuttles are abandoned and everybody goes hunting. 


These classes were held in the mill 


evaluate dealers. Later there 


showroom where samples of all fab- 
rics were available. Technical help 
could be brought in as required, and 
“if we wanted to run into the mill, 
we could do so.” 

About half the total training time 
went into intensive product study. A 
quarter of the schedule was devoted 
to policy, with emphasis on selective 
distribution, instruction on how to 
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sessions on credits, procedures (“We 
kept the paper work as simple as pos- 
sible’), compensation, expense ac- 
counts, public relations, and advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. Windup was 
a complete review of policy. 

First group of 18 salesmen reported 
to their division managers April 27. 
Their immediate field assignment: to 
do a trading-area-by-trading-area sur- 


vey covering deaiers in their terri- 
tories. Object: to pin down estimates 
of volume for all important retail 
outlets (department stores, furniture 
stores, specialty stores) and thus to 
get a base for the working out of a 
territory development plan. ‘“We 
wanted to be sure we knew where 
the business was being done and who 
was doing it and to take those facts 
into full account in future sales build- 
ing.” 

Each salesman consolidated his 
own survey findings, came up with 
recommendations on the distribution 
pattern he wanted to work toward 
when he started to sell. These, ad- 
mittedly, in many cases, were “hope 
sheets” representing long- rather 
than short-term objectives, but they 
provided an answer to the question, 
“How far is it from where we are 
to where we'd most like to go?” And 
they furnished the facts for a perma- 
nent dealer record at sales headquar- 
ters. 

Thus the new Masland salesman 
was cast immediately in the role of 
“territory manager’—that’s his ofh- 
cial title within the organization. 
Says Vice-President Denebrink, ““Ter- 
ritory manager is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the man’s function. Actually 
he does head up a sales organization 
which is composed of the retailers and 
retail salespeople in the stores that 
handle our products. So he has a 
management function to discharge 
there, in multiplying his own effort, 
through the retailer, to develop Mas- 
land volume.” 

The territory manager’s approach 
to the dealer is that of selling a pro- 
gram and a sales opportunity. Be- 
yond this, his routine is characteris- 
tically a group-selling job. “He has 
the upstairs department . . . the base- 
ment ... the contract department... 
the advertising manager . . . the dis- 
play man... ina sizable outlet there 
are multiple contacts to be made and 
cultivated. And retail training will 
grow into a progressively more im- 
portant function in the future. That’s 
why a territory man seldom can make 
as many as four calls a day.” 

Because the company now has rela- 
tively few showrooms as compared 
with the earlier setup under Smith, 
territory managers might have been 
sharply handicapped for lack of op- 
portunity to bring dealers into show- 
rooms to see the full line. Solution: 
All territory managers are equipped 
with station wagons carrying a full 
range of samples. These are, in effect, 
mobile showrooms. 


Masland case history story begins 
on page 43. It continues on page 56. 
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‘Lightolier is the leader in lighting... 
House Beautiful reaches the people 
who lead in their communities, °.... 


Mr. M. Loebelson, 
Vice President 
of Lightolier 
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MASLAND: ALL ABOUT QUOTAS AND TERRITORIES 


CENTRAL DIVISION 


nn b@ SALESMEN); | 


a "ILL. 


WEST CENTRAL DIVISION 
| ($ SALESMEN) 


Division Geography: The six areas adopted vary in percentage of national potential from 12'/2% to 19%. 


A Sound Sales Quota: 


A "Pie-in-the-Sky" Deal Won't Do 


From dealer sales in dollars drawn from company sales 
records; from Carpet Institute's report on industry volume 
by states, and from Sales Management's Survey of Buying 
Power estimates, Masland constructs its territory poten- 
tials, uses them as a weighted factor in its quota formula. 


This was the chore: 

1. To work out the geography of 
division lines and, later, to chop 
these divisions into logical sales terri- 
tories. Division managers largely 
“wrote the ticket” on territory break- 
up. 

2. To have, by June 1, 1953, care- 
fully compiled—and defensible—fig- 
ures for division and territory quotas. 

First step was to tabulate, on 


Remington Rand cards, dollar sales 
by dealers for 1951 and 1952. These 
figures were then organized by the 
368 Rand McNally trading areas 
which had been selected as the basis 
for establishing divisions and terri- 
tories. (At the earliest stage of terri- 
tory planning—even before the trad- 
ing area figures had been compiled— 
division managers had been asked to 
stick to Rand McNally lines so far as 


it seemed practical to do so.) 

Lines for the six divisions were 
agreed upon at the March, 1953, 
meeting of division managers. (See 
map, this page.) Geographical factor: 
what a manager could control from a 
logical center. Economic factor: Does 
each division have enough business 
to support an efficient division office ? 
This second factor explains a West 
Central Division (headquarters in 
Dallas) running all the way from 
Mexico to Canada. ; 

“If we had followed what is a 
more standard practice,” a manage- 
ment man points out, “we would 
have set up another division head- 
quartering in Salt Lake City or Den- 
ver. But the economics of the situa- 
tion wouldn’t allow it. If we had 
thrown some of this northern terri- 
tory into Chicago, it would have had 
the effect of ‘beefing up’ Chicago to 
the point where the western frontier 
of the division might easily have been 
neglected. It would also have cut 
Dallas below the volume level that 
would support the caliber of manager 
we had there.”’ 


Masland case history story begins on page 43. It continues on page 58. 
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Use them for fast, Ulddomidlie territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories, you can conveniently 
apply the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying. Power to your own market areas. 
Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation 
of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- 
matically right in your own office. 


More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have adopted this new approach to 
setting scientific sales quotas. 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combination of factors) published in the 
Survey would reflect consumer demand for your 
product. If you have any questions on this 
point, you may without obligation consult with 
the staff of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for 
complete details. 

For further information on how to use the 
Survey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write or 
phone Dr. Jay M. Gould, MARKET STATIS- 
TICS, INC. 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. (Telephone Mu. 4-3559). 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mu-4-3559 
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Before division managers could 
test and check their preliminary ideas 
about territory pattern, Control Man- 
ager Ira Wheeler had to produce 
figures on sales potentials for these 
new territories. He explains the pro- 
cedure: 

“Each year in May The Carpet 
Institute releases dollar figures on 
carpet sales by states. Those figures 
gave us a ‘jump-off’ point. We ac- 
cepted them as gospel so far as the 
relative importance of each state was 
concerned. 

“The troublesome phase in making 
use of them came when we had to 
estimate total carpet volume for trad- 
ing areas that crossed state lines. For 
example, we had to break up Mis- 
souri figures to estimate how much 
should be allotted to Kansas City, 
how much to St. Louis, ete. 

“We did it this way: Using retail 
sales-furniture-household- radio esti- 
mates from SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Survey of Buying Power, we set up a 
schedule showing what percent of 
those sales was done in each county. 
Then we assumed sales of carpet 
would pretty closely follow that pat- 
tern. 

“Next step: Taking each state as 
a percent of the U.S.A., from the 
Carpet Institute figures, we worked 
back to get each county as a percent 
of U.S.A. Then, later, building up 
the trading areas like blocks, into 
salesmen’s territories, we were able to 
get territory percent of U.S.A. We 
then reversed the procedure and 
added up the counties that comprised 
each trading area to determine the 
trading areas as percent U.S.A. 


Quotas Are Percentages 


“Thus we derived our Masland 
sales history of what the new terri- 
tories did in past years and we also 
calculated their sales potential. 

“Only then were we ready to set 
up sales quotas. Key figures on quotas 
are percentages: specifically, what 
percent of the total company objec- 
tive should be assigned to each di- 
vision and territory. They’re set on 
a six-month basis—with the exception 
of the first, which had to cover seven 
months because of the timing of the 
expiration of the Smith-Masland con- 
tract. 

“Let’s say,” says Wheeler, “that X 
territory in 1951 did 3% of the busi- 
ness in the U.S. In 1952 it did 31%. 
Its potential is 334%. Quota should. 
therefore, be somewhere within the 
3 to 334% range. A man who hasn’t 
reached his territory potential should 
be given incentive to work toward it. 


A man who is doing better than po- 
tential should have a cushion.” 

Quotas developed for the June- 
December 1953 period were worked 
out on a weighted basis. 

“For the first season we knew we'd 
have to coast pretty much on our 
previous distribution,” Wheeler ex- 
plains. “Therefore we gave potential 
a weight of only one-sixth in quota- 
setting. We gave 1952 sales a weight 
of three-sixths, and 1951 sales a 
weight of two-sixths. 

“This was our reasoning on the 
relatively low weight, at this time, 
assigned to potential : 

“Potentials were based on a single 
dollar figure for all states and all 
weaves. We do not make Axmin- 
sters. Some areas favor Axminsters. 
Therefore Masland’s sales potential 
wouldn’t exactly parallel industry 
potential. 


Managers Check Quotas 


“Further, we knew it would take 
a little while for our men to get go- 
ing. After the spade work of the first 
seven months, they would have made 
at least some substantial progress 
toward territory development in a 
direction that would enable them to 
realize their potential more closely. 
After that, we could, more logically, 
assign more weight to potential. We 
have already taken one step in that 
direction.” 

Using the factors and weights indi- 
cated, Sales Control produced a per- 
cent-of-U.S.A. figure as the quota for 
each division and territory. Last step 
before placing the figures in the 
hands of the division managers was 
to apply these percentages to the dol- 
lar sales forecast for the company 
as a whole to translate division and 
territory quotas into dollar volume. 

Figure derivation was explained 
and all quotas were discussed with 
division managers at the June sales 
meeting. While division quotas were 
not subject to change, division man- 
agers had the option o1 adjusting 
territery quotas if they felt it advis- 
able. Three accepted the figures with- 
out change. One suggested — and 
justified—one minor change. The re- 
maining two asked for slight changes 
in two territories. This procedure in- 
sured acceptance of the task by the 
field men. When the scores were tal- 
lied at the end of the year, company- 
wide quota achievement was 87%. 
Division performance ranged between 
81 and 91%. But these figures must 
be judged in the light of conditions 
in the industry during the season. In 
July, 1953, only one month after 


Masland took over its own sales op- 
eration, inventories in the industry 
reached a peak: of some 16 million 
yards. Prices had softened accordingly 
and industry volume turned sharply 
downward. 

Territory-to-territory, first season 
performance varied more widely than 
division performance. Explanation: 
There were a number of areas where 
Masland’s thinner coverage couldn’t 
match the accomplishment of earlier 
coverage by a considerably larger 
sales force. 

“By and large,” says Wheeler, 
“wherever a territory centered around 
a ‘bell cow’ account, we did well. 
Where earlier sales totals had been 
built up through lesser volume from 
many accounts, we were relatively 
less fortunate. Our men just couldn't 
cover the larger number of dealers— 
even if such a more general type of 
coverage had been consistent with out 
selective distribution policy.” 

For the second selling season (Jan- 
uary-June 1954) the quota factor 
that had been based on furniture- 
household-radio retail sales estimates 
was dropped in favor of the “percent 
urbanization” figures in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’s Survey of Buying Power, 
offered for the first time in the 1953 
edition, applied against S/B/P’s 
“Buying Power Quota.” Reason: 
“We thought the sale of carpet 
would probably be more concentrated 
than the sale of furniture.” 


More Weight for Potential 


Weights were shifted, too, to give 
more emphasis to the most recent sales 
experience. ‘he revised formula looks 


like this: 


1951 sales: Weight of 2. 

1952 sales: Weight of 2. 

Ist 5 months, 1953 sales: Weight 
of 3. 

Last 5 months, 1953 sales: Weight 
of 5. 

Potential: Weizht of 3. 


Thus four-fifths of the quota is 
now based on sales experience and is 
weighted most heavily by the most 
recent sales experience. 

Says Wheeler: “As we get better 
established in our territories, we will 
be giving more weight to potential. 
In this first refinement of our quota 
formula we upped it from one-sixth 
to one-fifth. We've increased the 
task.” 

About score-keeping: Sales Con- 
trol reports monthly to field men and 
to management on percent of quota 
attained by division and by territory. 
Shortly there will be semi-annual 
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Mts. Consumer puts 
the Big Push 


Behind this Seal! = 


QUALITY 
PROTECTED WITH Wi 


REYNOLDS WRAP 


ALUMINUM 
PACKAGING 


,een Ss ere The June ad, featuring Ice Cream. 


Reynolds “push” on the Reynolds Wrap 
Aluminum Packaging Seal continues... 

with a timely full-color page in June 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, carrying on a 
promotion that has featured full-color pages in 
LIFE, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, McCALL’S, 
HOUSEHOLD, WOMAN'S DAY, 

FAMILY CIRCLE. Other ads are scheduled 
throughout the year! And the powerful selling of 
“MR. PEEPERS” on TV builds up week by weck. 
Yet the biggest and most important “push” 

is represented by Mrs. Consumer and her 
supermarket cart. It’s her growing insistence 

on protected quality and her awareness of the 
Seal that make it a powerful influence in the 
sale of more and more packaged products. 
That’s why it pays to feature aluminum 
protection, and the Seal that tells its story. 
Reynolds Metals Company, 

General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


“eers the Flavor you Favor... 


SEE "MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, 
Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 
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batting averages to show accomplish- 
ment against potential in each terri- 
tory, each trading area. “We'll have 
a picture of weakness and strength. 
These figures will show division men 
where to concentrate, will be helpful 
in timing and allocating advertising 
and in programming sales promotional 
activities.” 

Third phase of score-keeping is a 
monthly report to management on in- 
dustry position. “In a declining mar- 
ket unless you are growing very fast, 
you are bound to drop in sales dollars. 


MASLAND: THE COMPENSATION 


Right for the Men, Right for Management: 
What Kind of Pay Plan? 


But if you’re gaining in industry po- 
sition, you know you're making 
progress.” 

Masland’s over-all yearly sales 
forecast is a teamwork project in 
which the vice-president for sales, 
general sales manager, merchandise 
manager, and sales control manager 
work together with mill executives. 

Says Denebrink: ‘“‘With us fore- 
casts and quotas are no pie-in-the-sky 
kind of deal. We make a forecast 
which represents our most intelligent 
estimate of the volume the company 


PROBLEM 


Its base is salary, but there's a strong bonus-over-quota in- 


centive element, and an array of important "plus factors." 


The chart on the facing page re- 
veals the structure of the salesmen’s 
compensation plan hammered out by 
Masland for its newly-organized sales 
force. 

It was custom-tailored to meet the 
job-security and job-satisfaction wants 
of the salesmen, and to recognize 
management’s need for adequate con- 
trol over costs and direction of sales 
effort. It squares with the principle 
that a sound compensation plan must 
pay salesmen for what you want 
them to do. 

The plan is simple in pattern, easy 
to understand. It embodies one ele- 
ment of special interest to almost any 
sales executive who has been trapped 
in a compensation dilemma. 

Instead of pegging base salary to 
brackets of sales volume, Masland 
came‘ up with the idea of hitching 
base salary to percent of total com- 
pany quota. 

Significance: On a down-swing in 
dollar volume a salesman whose sal- 
ary is tied to dollar volume would be 
forced to move to a lower salary 
bracket. Under the percent-of-com- 
pany-quota arrangement, the sales- 
man will suffer no salary reduction 
so long as his performance still falls 
within the range of his quota bracket. 

(If, however, when a new quota 
is set, that quota falls within another 
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quota bracket, then the territory is 
reclassified and a corresponding ad- 
justment, up 6r down, is made in base 
salary. 

Such an adjustment takes place 
only when the base salary being paid 
is above or below the maximum or 
the minimum of the salary range for 
the new bracket.) 

The salary table is so devised that 
salary ranges in adjoining brackets 
overlap. Reason: This makes it pos- 
sible to stabilize base salaries even 
when it is necessary to reclassify a 
sales territory from one quota bracket 
to another. , 

Base pay, incidentally, is not a 
fixed percentage of volume, but is 
weighted to provide adequate income 
in territories where there is relatively 
less sales opportunity. At the same 
time it figures as a lower percentage 
of sales in territories with large- 
volume potential. 

About the merit-rating feature: 
The purpose of having a salary range 
within a given quota bracket is to 
allow ample room for merit promo- 
tions, 

Promotion from one step in the 
salary range to the next higher step 
is based on a review of a man’s all- 
around performance in his territory. 
Among the factors considered: effec- 
tive planning of time and work; skill 


can reasonably expect to do. As such 
it becomes the red-letter figure in 
over-all company operation. 

“Tt determines how much fiber we 
buy ... how much yarn we spin... 
how much production we schedule... 
what inventory we maintain . . . the 
amount of working capital needed to 
service that inventory . . . how much 
we spend on advertising. 

“So it’s not a figure we pull out 
of the air and then say, ‘all right, 
boys, go to it!’ It’s the best estimate 
we can possibly make.” 


in handling and adjusting complaints ; 
management of expenses; contribu- 
tion of effective ideas; score as a 
“‘team-player.”’ 

Such merit ratings are made by 
each man’s division manager and are 
subject to review by the vice-president 
for sales, the general sales manager 
and the treasurer. 

Why bonus at 75% of: quota? 
“The purpose,” says V-P Denebrink, 
“is to avoid the discouraging situation 
which arises under many bonus plans 
where, in a given season, the man on 
the territory despairs of getting his 
full quota. 

“It often happens that a salesman 
will start a new season all set to burn 
up his territory. Things may go 
fairly well for several months. Sooner 
or later, however, in many cases, the 
salesman wakes up one cold, gray 
dawn with the realization that he 
won't be able to hit 100% of quota. 
When that happens, regardless of 
how conscientious the salesman may. 
be, the quo*a incentive becomes in- 
operative. However, if quotas are 
fair and reasonable, and if the sales- 
man puts real effort into his job, he 
should be able to hit 75% of quota. 
The incentive thus is a continuing 
one throughout the entire quota 
period.” 

Compensation for Masland divi- 
sion managers works on a plan par- 
allel to the setup for salesmen. Prob- 
able new feature to be added: estab- 
lishment of a relationship between the 
division manager’s expense control 
performance and his bonus. 
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Security .. . Incentive . . . Job Satisfaction 


This Is the Masland Compensation Plan 


lt was designed to achieve these six objectives: 


provide security on “rent and grocery" money. 


embody attractive incentive to the men to put forth their best effort. 


achieve equity of compensation as between individuals. 


give management control of sales expense ratios. 


provide management with a means for controlling sales effort. 


reach for volume at an economic over-all sales cost. 


These are the three elements: 


1. The base salary factor. !t is 


a) Tied to quota. 
b) Set up in 5 salary groups. 


c) Combined with a merit-rating plan. 


This is how they work: 


Quotas are set on 6-month basis. Territory quotas 
are expressed in terms of percent of company quota. 
Such quotas are brackets in five groups with salary 
ranges set for each bracket. Salesmen can earn 
salary increases within any given-quota-bracket 
through improved all-around performances as scored 
through the merit-rating system. 


ll. The incentive factor. !t includes 


a) Bonus over 75% of quota achievement. 


b) Premium commissions as special rewards for 
achievement of specific sales objectives. 


c) Merchandise, cash and honor awards offered in 
sales contests. 


For each 1% exceeding 75% of quota salesman 
receives 1% of his salary as bonus. Average man on 
sales force can expect to earn 25% of his salary in 
bonus pay. No ceiling on bonus, “because plus busi- 
ness is most profitable business . . . business above 
the break-even point at which fixed burden is fully 
absorbed.” Premium commission is wholly flexible 
setup through which the company can hold out extra 
incentive to (for example) push long-profit items, 
clear inventory, establish new product. 


ill. The “plus factors." There are four 


a) A full range of health and insurance benefits. 


b) Paid vacations. 


c) Personal use of company car. 


d) Participation in over-all company profit sharing 


Health and insurance benefits include doctor, hos- 
pital and surgical fees, group life insurance, disa- 
bility insurance. Vacations: 2 weeks up to seven 
years of service; 3 weeks thereafter. Profit sharing: 
A standard plan in which a part of each year’s earn- 
ings is set aside by the company for proration to all 
employes based on each individual’s income-ratio to 


plan. 


total salaries. 


(For supplementary information, see text of article beginning on facing page.) 


Masland’s contract salesmen* posed 
a special compensation problem be- 
cause the company had no contract 
sales experience usable for setting con- 
tract quotas. For the latter half of 
1953, therefore, these men were paid 
on the basis of division performance. 
(The contract man drew as his own 
bonus 1% of his salary for every 1% 
*Not all divisions have contract men. 
These are attached to the divisions high- 
est in contract potential. 
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his division exceeded 75% of the di- 
vision quota. ) 

With one season of experience to 
go on, contract quotas were set for 
January-June 1954. “Admittedly they 
may not be too equitable,” says a 
company spokesman, “but we thought 
we should take at least one step in 
the direction of getting the contract 
men on incentive. As things stood, it 
was conceivable — though very un- 
likely —that a contract man could 


earn a sizable bonus without doing 
a single yard of contract business. 

“So, for this half year, we did set 
quotas. But because we did recognize 
that they might not be entirely equit- 
able, we offered the contract men a 
compensation option: 

“We will pay you,’ (we said), 
‘in one of three ways: on a basis 
whereby three-quarters of your pay 
will be determined by over-all division 
sales and one-quarter by your sales 
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AIR FREIGHT 
SERVICE! 


border-to-border. Fast 
flights day and night 
with convenient truck 
connections for outlying 
areas. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Air Freight Div. 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
or nearest United Ticket Office. 


as near as your ’phone! 


“= 


Unexpected guests? Your car “on 
business’, or laid up? Whenever 
you need an extra car, call your 
local NATIONAL member (listed 
in your telephone directory). ‘““Your 
car” will be ready for you—a clean, 
late model that you’ll drive proudly 
and economically! Write for a 
pocket directory and National 
Courtesy Card, today! 

CAR RENTAL OPERATORS: a few choice 
locations open for NCRS franchise, write: 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. 


1209 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 3, MO 


of contract business against contract 
quota. Or we'll make it 50-50. Or 
we'll make it 100% on your sales 
against contract quota if you are will- 
ing to accept our quota’.” 

Of the contract men, two-thirds 
elected the 50-50 arrangement, one- 
third the 100% arrangement. 

In the event of a division or terri- 
tory revision during a compensation 


MASLAND: THE ALL-IMPORTANT 


period, this rule applies. 

The quota used in the computation 
of incentive percentage is the sum of 
(1) the six-month quota established 
for the division on territory prior to 
revision, prorated for the period under 
that arrangement, and (2) the six- 
month quota established after the 
revision, prorated for the period for 
which the revision is effective. 


DEALER 


Step 1: Identification 
Step 2: Key-Dealer Buildup 


Target for '54 is to persuade better dealers to stock and 


push a wider range of Masland grades and patterns. 


“The name is familiar, but .. .” 

No. 1 priority assignment in 1953 
for the newly created Masland sales 
department was that of establishing, 
among retailers, identification and 
recognition of the company as a cor- 
porate personality. 

The trade survey made in 1951 
(page 44) revealed that even among 
dealers who had carried Masland 
carpet for years, one in three had 
either no answer—or a wrong answer 
—to the question, ‘Who is Mas- 
land?” Measurement of this sizable 
vacuum was a blow to corporate 
pride, but it indicated the scope and 
pointed up the urgency of the job to 
be done. 

A four-way attack was made on it: 


1. Through a business paper ad- 
vertising campaign (See page 65) in 
dealer media. 


2. Through the publication of a 
new dealer edition of the company 
house organ, ‘The Shuttle.” 


3. Through a hospitality campaign 
at the mill. Every opportunity was 
picked up to bring dealer guests to 
Kings Gap, to take them on plant 
tours, to expose them to the friendli- 
ness and informality of the manage- 
ment family. 


4. Through “visiting” trips to the 
field by both sales department and 
plant executives. 


While there isn’t any precise way 
to measure progress on a public rela- 
tions program of this kind, manage- 
ment men both at the plant and at 
New York sales headquarters express 
the feeling that the pay-off has been 
substantial. 

Top dealer development project 
for 1954 is that of pushing a wider 
range of Masland weaves and pat- 
terns into preferred retail outlets 
where, heretofore, purchases have 
been lean, spasmodic and spotty. 

General Sales Manager Dolan ex- 
plains with two “for instances” : 

“We had a dealer in Milwaukee 
who had been buying only one grade 
of carpet from us. This year he is 
buying our line almost across the 
board. That’s progress. 

“Another situation: One salesman 
in a densely populated eastern mar- 
ket didn’t inherit a single account 
whose billings exceeded $7,000 last 
year. His opening order from one of 
the biggest department stores in his 
key city amounted to more than the 
entire volume of business that came 
out of that market for the whole 
previous year. 

“Now we need to multiply those ° 
experiences as. rapidly as we can... 
and this year we have a better oppor- 
tunity.” 

The reference is to the handicap 
created by the mid-year timing of the 
take-over from Smith. It worked 
against the salesmen in a very prac- 
tical way. Volume rebates are stand- 
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“¢... More than 6,000 


of our employees 


are now participating ...” 


MELVIN H. BAKER 


Chairman of the Board, National Gypsum Company 


“The Payroll Savings Plan for Bonds provides a convenient and profitable way 
for America’s wage earners to save. Millions of Payroll Savers have become proud 
owners of homes purchased with Bonds bought this way. It also helps our national 
government with its problems of managing the public debt. We in National Gypsum 
urge the stimulation of the Payroll Savings Plan and are proud to report that more 
than 6,000 of our employees are now participating.” 


Here’s another success story of a person-to-person 
canvass: 

In the Wahoo (Nebraska) ordnance plant of the 
National Gypsum Company, employee participation in 
the Payroll Savings Plan was a very low 1.73%. 

In September of last year, with the whole-hearted en- 
couragement of top management, the 3,000 employees 
of Gypsum’s Ordnance Plant organized to conduct a 
person-to-person canvass to put a Payroll Savings Ap- 
plication Blank in the hands of every employee. 

90% of the employees signed up in the opening days 
of the campaign. By September 12th, employee partic- 
ipation was 93.7%. On October 2nd, participation was 
almost 97%—and still going up. 

To quote from National Gypsum’s printed report of 
the Payroll Savings campaign: 


¢ “Did we use fancy charts! Did we use advertise- 
ments? Did we have long-winded meetings. Did we 


give prizes for production? The answer is No! We put 
the proposition squarely to the people, and we reported 
to the people once a week in bulletin form to let them 
know where they stood in relation to other depart- 
ments as well as to the plant total. Once the spirit of 
competition and teamwork caught fire, once it became 
a matter of personal pride; a successful conclusion was 
only a matter of time and effort.” 


Justifiably proud of its sponsorship of the Payroll 
Savings Plan and the 97% enrollment of its employees, 
National Gypsum Company prepared a very interest- 
ing folder, “Bombs and Bonds for National Defense. 
The Savings Bond Program of the National Gypsum 
Company.” Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, Suite 700, Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C., will be glad to send you a copy. Read how 
easy it is to build your Payroll Plan to 90% or more 
participation. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Flexible Inventory Control— 


Key to Sales with Safety 


Credit and sales managers welcome the 


Douglas-Guardian plan for field warehousing 
inventory. Under this plan you can pursue a 
liberal credit policy with complete safety. 


Your dealers and distributors can have 
ample stock on hand at all times— 
and the necessary time to pay for it. 


The Douglas-Guardian plan is as 
sound and simple as this: 


The merchandise your company 

ships to distributors and 

dealers remains in a Douglas- 
Guardian field warehouse, right on 
their premises. Your company through 
Douglas-Guardian warehouse receipts 
maintains control of the inventory and, 
when it needs extra working capital, 
the field warehouse receipts can be 
pledged as collateral for a bank loan. 


Result: Your credit and collection 
problems are reduced to zero. Your 
dealers enjoy the benefits of ample 
inventory and liberal terms. And your 
company makes more sales and profits. 


For complete details, mail the 
coupon now. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIA 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


118 N. Front Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Pleas+ have your nearest representative phone for an appointment. 


Your Name and Title_ 
Name of Company__ 


Address of Company- 


ard practice in the carpet industry. 
Many a dealer, in the summer of 
53, was building toward a volume 
rebate with another resource. This 
meant that in more than a few cases, 
no matter how receptive he may have 
been to Masland’s story, he was re- 
noved as a prospect—or as a much 
better prospect—until the end of the 
year. 

In view of the kind of dealer de- 
velopment that is needed, the terri- 
tory manager’s approach is likely to 
be that of talking program before 
seeking a spot sale. ‘““We want to look 
to the dealer for some continuity of 
relationship. We don’t want to be in 
one season and out the next.” 

Such an objective—that of building 
line customers on a long-range and 
mutually profitable basis — implies 
something rather specific in dealer 
relations philosophy. It comes down 
to definition of some reciprocal obli- 
gations. 

Denebrink: ““We want to operate 
under a policy that will provide the 
retailer with an incentive to actively 
promote our line. We can’t expect to 
be the major resource of all of our 
dealers, at this time, but we can be 
an important secondary resource. 

“If we can do these things: If we 
can give the dealer the protection he 
wants and needs; if we offer an hon- 
est product he can be proud to sell; 
if our price structure is competitive ; 
if we are a dependable source of 
supply... 

“If we keep pace with consumer 
demand and offer with reasonable fre- 
quency products that are new—better 
—different; if we stimulate demand 
through a sound national advertising 
program; and if we earn respect and 
confidence by being the kind of com- 
pany a man just likes to do business 
with... 

“Then we feel that the dealer’s 
own profit potential can best be 
realized if he, in turn, stocks ade- 
quately; gives the line good floor po- 
sition and good display; sees that it’s 
identified to capitalize on the adver- 
tising; engages in a reasonable pro- 
gram of local promotion; makes in- 
telligent use of sales tools we provide ; 
and assumes a full measure of re- 
sponsibility for proper installation 
and follow-through to check on cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 

“That’s our feeling about re- 
ciprocal obligations. It represents, ad- 
mittedly, a picture of an ideal situa- 
tion, but if our sights are high, our 
performance is almost sure to improve 
because of it.” 


Masland case history story begins 
on page 43. It continues on page 65. 
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SHOWMANSHIP... 
that sells! 


The GULF disc is as familiar to motorboat enthusiasts 

as it is to motorists ... and means quality products and dependable 
service. Thousands visiting this exhibit at the 

National Motor Boat Show learned how GULF marine products 

and the famous CRUISEGIDE service combine to add zest to every cruise. 


if you need more SELLmanship in your exhibit . . . consult us. 


” ¥ | PITTSBURGH 
| 477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., MAyflower 1-9443 
ay NEW YORK 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y., VAnderbilt 6-2621 
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1937 W. Hastings St., Chicago 8, Ill., TAylor 9-6600 
To DETROIT 
J ~ 810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich., WOodward 2-3557 
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To heighten your enjoyment of the wonderful world we playin... 


the publishers of TIME, LIFE and FORTUNE 


announce a new 
national weekly 


HERE has never been a National Sports Weekly. 
Furthermore, it has been brilliantly proved that 
there never can be. People’s interests are too varied. 
The fisherman cares nothing for baseball. The skier 
couldn’t care less about the Kentucky Derby. 
Maybe. Maybe that’s the way it was. Maybe that’s 
still the way it partly is. But one thing is sure: the 
world of Sport is a wonderful world, and everyone 
enters it with joy. 
And so we enter it—as journalists, editors, writers, 
photographers, resolved to put something of the joy 
and the awareness of Sport into the form of a magazine 


It’s a weekly magazine. It rushes to press every 
week the greatest pictures and the best accounts of the 
biggest events. And it paints the big enduring picture, 
too—of Nature, where the trout streams are, and the 
quail coveys and the snowy mountain sides. 

There’s no end to the wonderful world of Sport— 
not till the last fisherman’s tale is told or the last 3- 
foot putt is missed. Soon, in Volume I No. I, we'll 
begin where we are, in the middle of things: the un- 
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predictable headline happenings of the week, then the 
enduring picture of field and stream, then a battery 
of expert columns wherein the lure of many a famous 
sport will be expounded with loving care. 


You don’t have to read it—not any of it. Sport is 
Liberty Hall. It compels nobody. You don’t have to 
read about it in order to be a better executive or a 
better housewife or to do your duty as a citizen in the 
Hydrogen Age. 


But you’ll surely want to have a look at this new 
magazine of Sport. Not just one issue, please. Take a 
year’s subscription and see how you get on together. 
You may find that it makes more enjoyable what you 
already ynjoy. And that co.ld have consequences. 


One consequence would be that, at last, America will 
have a great National Sports Weekly. 


The pre-publication rate for Charter Subscribers is $6.00 for 
the first full year — 52 issues. If you wish to subscribe, please 
write New Magazine Dept. TIME & LIFE, 540 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


It°’s time to be SELECTIVE 


in Midwest Farm 


Market advertising?! 


Meet the board of Directors of a $50,000 corporation 


THE VICE PRESIDENT AND TREASURER 
IS DOING THE TALKING... 

In that respect she’s no different from 

other women—from your wife? The dif- 

ference is that the Midwest farm wife, 


unlike the city homemaker, knows her 
husband’s business as well as he does. 
Every member of the family holds a seat 
on the board of directors and shares in 
decision-making. 

That’s why it is so important to include 
in your plans for selling the Midwest farm 
market their localized farm paper, pre- 
ferred by a margin of better than 3 to 1 
over any other publication. 


SO. DAK 


\. 1OWA 
NEBRASKA 


A new survey, supervised by one of the 
nation’s leading advertising agencies, 
contains convincing evidence of the time- 
liness of the advice to be selective in your 
Midwest farm market advertising. You 
can deliver your message to 1,151,752 
farm families--9 out of 10—in this rich- 
est farm market in the world through the 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit. One order, 
one plate at a saving of up to 15"; in rates. 

* 7 om 
SALES OFFICES: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York; 59 East Madison Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois; Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Cali- 
fornia; 1324 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, 
California; 505 N. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
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PREFERENCE SURVEY 
Supervised by 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. 


44% 


MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


14% 


PUBLICATION "A" A survey of 6,049 Midwest 


cod 1% farms, supervised by Batten, 
PUBLICATION “8” arton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
ue 4% shows 38% more preference 
PUBLICATION "C” for the Midwest Unit Farm 
@ 2% Papers than for all 4 national 
PUBLICATION "D" farm magazines combined. 
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—— 
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WHERE FARMIN 


AND GOOD LIVING! 


MASLAND: THE ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


GARRY MOORE, SALESMAN: He puts whipped cream in his sales talk. 


More for the Ad Dollar 
Through Better Merchandising? 


TV's the "big smash." It's co-ordinated with newspapers 
and business papers. New: Now, for the first time, advertis- 


ing is closely integrated with sales at the dealer level. 


Organization of its own sales force 
created for C. H. Masland & Sons a 
new kind of opportunity to multiply 
the value of its advertising dollar. 
Now the company is in a position to 
take a firm grip on the problem of 
merchandising its consumer advertis- 
ing at the retail level. 

In an industry where average in- 
vestment for advertising runs 1.5 to 
2% of sales, Masland is spending 
nearer to 3% of floor covering sales 
(sales to the consumer market) with 
about 70% earmarked for TV, 20% 
for newspapers, 10% for business 
papers. 

On the face of it, this might seem 
like lopsided allocation. But both 
company and agency (Anderson & 
Cairns, Inc.) advance strong justifica- 
tion for it. Both are satisfied that it is 
winning identification for the Mas- 
land name among consumers, that it 
is beginning to bulk up in cumulative 
effect. “TV,” says Denebrink, “is do- 
ing more to impress our name on the 
mind of the consumer than any other 
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type of advertising we have ever 
used.” 

(In addition to getting consumers 
to associate the name ‘“‘Masland”’ 
with fine carpets, a curious psycho- 
logical difficulty has plagued the 
firm: For some obscure reason, people 
find it hard to remember the name 
and—even more oddly—often mispro- 
nounce it. The TV see-and-hear reit- 
eration of the name has been particu- 
larly valuable in meeting these prob- 
lems. ) 

TV has taken the lion’s share of 
the budget since 1949. (“‘We believe 
it’s true that no other carpet manu- 
facturer has been in TV so continu- 
ously.” ) The company bought last 
year—is buying this year—participa- 
tion in the Garry Moore program 
over the 56-station CBS network 
(Mondays, 1:30 to 1:45, EST). 


(Masland case history story begins 
on page 43. It continues on page 66. 


Markets covered reach, according to 
CBS, 80% of total TV circulation 
in the U.S. Spring cycle on TV ex- 
tends from March through May; 
fall cycle, September through Novem- 
ber. (Alternate time is taken by 
Pacific Mills.) 

No major changes in media were 
required in 1953 incident to the 
break-away from Alexander Smith. 
But in media reaching the trade, all 
product advertising was temporarily 
abandoned as early as March, 1953, 
in favor of spreads and full pages in 
which institutional copy sought to 
gain recognition of Masland as a 
corporate personality. ‘“The impact 
of this advertising became evident in 
the excellent response we got at our 
first market showing.” After this 
market showing —.in June, 1953 — 
another shift was made, with institu- 
tional advertising alternating with 
product advertising. 

The search for ways to strengthen 

the program for merchandising the 
TV campaign at the local level led 
to the addition of newspapers begin- 
ning in March of this year. Sole pur- 
pose of newspaper copy (200 lines 
running on Tuesdays following Mon- 
day telecasts) is to tell consumers 
where they can buy products adver- 
tised on the Garry Moore show. 
Fifty-six papers are used to match the 
56 markets on the TV network. 
. For test purposes, the newspaper 
dealer identification advertisements 
were alternated for nine weeks with 
end-of-program TV _ spots. Moore 
led up to these by asking listener- 
viewers to watch the screen for dealer 
names (or, in weeks when newspa- 
pers were scheduled, to “see tonight’s 
paper” for where to buy). At wind- 
up of the TV program in newspaper 
weeks a local announcer broke in 
with a brief script. At the time this 
report was prepared, reactions from 
dealers were watched closely, and 
dealer sales were checked to attempt 
to appraise relative values of the two 
local tie-up devices. 

Thus the formula for the advertis- 
ing program becomes clear: a ‘‘smash 
package” built around a colorful TV 
personality with an acknowledged 
follewing . . . with TV spots and 
newspaper advertising to fill the need 
for where-to-buy-it information . 
and merchandising papers to sell the 
company, its products and its policies 
to the trade. 

_ The Moore show, according to 
CBS, attracts listeners and viewers 
in this ratio: 13% men; 49% 
women; 38% under 19 years of age. 
March ARB rating was 10.6 (2,- 
510,000 homes) ; Nielsen rating, 8.4 
(2,490,000 homes). Bases of the two 
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To move warehouse 
inventory in the Quad 
Cities—advertise where 
57°%/, of Quad Citians 
live — in Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline. 
* 
They read 


these 
newspapers: 
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Ze ROCK ISLAND 7¥egus 
Zee MOLINE Diseated 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO. Notion 


What makes cancer 
MAN’S CRUELEST ENEMY? 


sOME diseases kill us mercifully. 


NOT CANCER. Yet, if nothing is done, 23 
million living Americans are destined to 
die of cancer 230,000 of them 


this year. 


SOME diseases reveal their beginnings by 
pain or fever or shock. Not cancer. It 
starts silently, secretly, and too often 


spreads rapidly. 


AND SOME diseases spare us our young 
people. Not cancer! It strikes men and 
women and children, the old and the 
young. If nothing is done, one American 
in five will be stricken with cancer. 

SOMETHING CAN BE DONE. You can strike 
back at this cruel killer with a really gen- 
erous gift tothe American Cancer Society. 
Your money is urgently needed—for re- 
search, for education, for clinics and 
facilities. Please make it a really BIG gift! 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


methods of measurement differ, but 
projections in terms of listener-view- 
ers are close enough to provide agency 


and company with a reasonably reli-: 


able measure of audience. 

Shortly after Masland assumed 
sponsorship of the Garry Moore pro- 
gram in 1953, the company offered 
in a one-minute spot on one program, 
a free “Color Guide” folder which 
included 10 room decoration color 
schemes (carpet, walls, fabrics, ac- 
cents), plus rules for good color 
schemes, suggestions on selecting car- 
pets, information on caring for car- 
pets and on professional carpet clean- 
ing. More than 13,345 consumers 
responded. 

TV commercial deals with only 
one type of carpet. (All are named: 
“Pageantry”; “Polonaise”; ‘“Pro- 
logue”; “Spindrift”.) What is se- 
lected may vary in retail price range 
between $7.95 and $13.95; whatever 
is chosen must, of course, have wide 
retail distribution. 


Advertising Program: Sales Tool 


First job in merchandising the ad- 
vertising program is to sell it to the 
sales force, to encourage territory 
managers to use it as a sales tool. 
There is discussion of current adver- 
tising at every sales meeting. There 
are showings of sample programs. 
The whole advertising story (pro- 
gram, media listings, point-of-pur- 
chase pieces, mat service information ) 
is wrapped up in an advertising port- 
folio. Sometimes there are special 
sales department bulletins on adver- 
tising. And, perhaps most important 
of all, salesmen are encouraged to 
make a point of seeing the telecasts. 

The idea of getting both salesmen 
and dealers to view the telecasts is 
getting much stress. Says Masland’s 
sales v-p: ‘There is one handicap in 
sponsorship of a daytime TV show. 
The dealers are not likely to be in a 
spot where they can see it. What we 
had to do was to figure out some way 
to make dealers conscious of the 
Garry Moore show and to appreciate 
the power of its consumer impact. 
So we asked our territory men to 
arrange luncheons with dealers (and 
dealer salespeople), and to schedule 
a viewing of our program immedi- 
ately thereafter at 1:30. They can 
see the program in the dealer’s own 
TV department—if he has one—or 
the salesman may have a TV set in 
his hotel room. We've done quite a 
bit of this already with excellent re- 
sults, and we're certainly going to 
continue it.” 


Once the dealer’s personal and 


selfish interest in the consumer adver- 
tising program has been sparked, ter- 
ritory managers can seek—and get— 
display tieup in windows and on the 
floor (life-size cutouts of Garry 
Moore with brief copy) . . . can offer 
giant post cards for dealer mailings 

. . can suggest use of free mat serv- 
ice for dealer’s own local promotion. 
Use of such local promotion is build- 
ing up, says the agency, as a result 
of these intensified efforts to stimu- 
late dealer interest in the national 
campaign. 

Meanwhile, quotes such as these, 
which are turning up in the district 
managers’ reports to sales headquar- 
ters, keep Masland sold on its TV 
investment: 

“Everyone we have talked to about 
our advertising program has been en- 
thusiastic and many are making plans 
to tie in with it.” 

“We had a call from W. & J. 
Sloane this week about the Garry 
Moore show, stating that it was an 
excellent program ... also a similar 
call from Turko-Persian, Inc.” 

“We are getting more and more 
comments from our dealers that con- 
sumers are coming into their stores 
and talking about Masland carpets 
they have seen and heard about on 
the Garry Moore show.” 

“Our dealers . . . report that the 
TV program is producing consumer 
inquiries... .” 

. . . lots of good comments about 
the Garry Moore show. Bill Charter, 
advertising manager for the Breuner 
chain, very complimentary about the 
ad program.” 

Masland’s ad budget is set for one 
year ahead, pretty much on a percent- 
age of expected sales. But there’s a 
careful second look and review in 
April or May of each year, at which 
time there may be changes and ad- 
justments for the second-half selling 
season. 

An Advertising Steering Commit- 
tee (vice-president for sales, general 
sales manager, sales promotion man- 
ager, assistant to the president, 
agency president, agency account ex- 
ecutive) makes up a slate of recom- 
mendations for the advertising pro- 
gram. This is then discussed, ac- 
cepted, or modified by the Policy 
Committee which includes all mem- 
bers of the Steering Committee plus 
the company president, treasurer and 
assistant treasurer. The End 


Masland case history story 
begins on page 43. 
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@ Sell the whole Country-Side mar- 
ket. Buy the Country-Side Unit— 
Town JOURNAL and FARM JOURNAL. 
Circulation 4,380,000. 


e TOWN JOURNAL is written to 
meet the special interests of 
both the “‘Moms” and ‘“‘Pops” 
wholivein Country-Side towns. 


e More so, perhaps, than any- 
where else, decisions made here 
are a family affair. 


e Are you looking for a coun- 
try-side decision in your behalf? 


_ Then get more for your money 


—ask both of the decision mak- 
ers in the magazine which spe- 
cializes in Country-Side family 
affairs, TOWN JOURNAL. 


TOWN JOURNAL 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Shur-Rane's Mailers 
Cue Advertisers on: 


1. How to ask prospects about their prob- 
lems, successfully prompt them to request 
your solutions. 


- How to use continuity of advertising to 
maximum advantage for sales. 
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Opposite are samples of mailers issued by 
Shur-Rane. 
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Are Your Mailers Working This Hard? 


Buying interest in $20,000 installations is being quickened 
among farmers by Shur-Rane's direct mail and follow-up to 
inquiries from publication advertising. Why does it cost 
$30 to produce an inquiry in the spring, only $15 in winter? 


GEORGE SVENSSON ° Advertising Manager, 
Shur-Rane Dept., John Bean Div., Food Machinery Corp. 


In the spring it may cost Shur- 
Rane $30 to produce an inquiry from 
its advertisements. That same _ in- 
quiry, solicited in the winter, may 
cost only $15. 

So it’s no wonder that the Shur- 
Rane Department, John Bean Di- 
vision, Food Machinery Corp., San 
Jose, Cal., keeps a weather eye on 
cost and effect of its direct mail pro- 
gram. Shur-Rane sells irrigation de- 
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vices to farmers costing up to $20,000 
per installation. 

Shur-Rane knows its farmers. Says 
Advertising Manager George Sven- 
son: 

“We now advertise with two ob- 
jectives: to back up the dealer in the 
spring when he sells the most sys- 
tems, and in winter when the farmer 
has received payment for his crop, 
paid his loan, and is not so busy.” 


To each farmer making an inquiry, 
Shur-Rane sends seven pertinent ad- 
vertisements. The cost: 50c. “Fre- 
quently,” reports Svenson, “we sell 
on the third, fourth, and seventh 
mailing.” 

The direct mail, designed primarily 
to sell the farmer, is used to check 
on the effectiveness of the advertising 
job. Shur-Rane is undertaking a sur- 
vey in the form of a communication 
to each inquirer, which is mailed 
about six weeks after receipt of the 
inquiry. The aim of the survey is to 
show which magazine, which area, 
which month, which advertising slant, 
offer the best quality of leads. Sven- 
son adds: “It is also a good check on 
our dealers and salesmen’s activities 

. and will even tell us which com- 
petitors are most active.in each area.” 

To further stimulate inquiries, the 
company has a 24-page booklet, 
“What You Should Know about 
Sprinkler Irrigation,” which it offers 
free in its advertising. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


What happens when a farmer is 
wooed the Shur-Rane way? 

Joe Doaks has a big ranch in 
Texas. He grows a lot of feed for his 
stock. He has sowed his seed, the 
plants are sprouting, but he is begin- 
ning to be worried about drought. 

He sees a Shur-Rane advertisement 
in his favorite livestock magazine, or 
in Farm Journal or Country Gentle- 
man. His attention has been caught 
with a lead line like, “Irrigate Na- 
ture’s Way with Life-Giving Rain,” 
or, “Your best crop insurance—Shur- 
Rane,” or the full-color illustration 
of a thriving alfalfa field and the 
little sign against it, “Rain for Sale!” 

This is the time when it costs most 
to get his attention. More likely than 
not he has seen one of the Shur-Rane 
advertisements a number of times 
without being spurned to action. But 
now he sees the coupon and on the 
impulse mails it in: He has known 
for a long time that he should look 
into the possibility of improved irriga- 
tion for his crops. This is his busiest 
time and he forgets all about his in- 
quiry until the literature arrives along 
with a thank you letter from J. C. 
Folting, manager Shur-Rane Depart- 
ment. 

Folting’s selling letter closes with: 


“To get valuable information about 
Shur-Rane for your farm, fill in the 
enclosed report and mail to: (Space 
is left for the distributor’s name.) 

“He is your distributor and will 
notify the dealer nearest you. 

“Why not send in your report now, 
while it is handy?” 

The “report” is a form which 
properly answered, supplies essential 
information on the farmer’s soil, 
topography, water needs, crops, pres- 
ent water supply, power availability, 
and related data. On the back it pro- 
vides space for a diagram of the land 
to be irrigated, giving the farmer a 
sample guide to follow. 


Farmers Won't Hurry 


Our farmer may be too occupied 
with his crops to fill in the report or 
to get in touch with the distributor 
named in the letter, and may put the 
communication aside. The company 
hears nothing more from him. 

In the meantime, the farmer’s 
name has gone forward to the dis- 
tributor and the prospect has been 
assigned to a dealer. A dealer sales- 
man calls. It is not always easy to 
contact a farmer, particularly during 
active seasons. Or, if the dealer or his 


representative succeeds in seeing him 
he may have been too preoccupied for 
them to make much headway. You 
can no more hurry the average 
farmer than he can hurry his crop. 
Distances being what they are in 
ranch country, it may be some time 
before the dealer can make another 
personal contact. ’ 
Shur-Rane’s sales and advertising 
executives have this picture clearly 
in mind and here is where their direct 
mail does its work. The company has 
a double program. One phase is its 
own follow-up on the prospect. The 
other is to educate the dealer to fol- 
low-up, using a personalized direct 
mail series of his own, laid out and 
produced for him by Shur-Rane. 
The Rancher in Texas, while his 
crop year is still young, receives an- 
other sales message on a blotter. 
Recently, the company has started 
to mail with each blotter a “Sprinkler 
Irrigation Newsletter” which reports 
in a sort of Kiplinger style, under 
various crop heads, many case _his- 
tories of how sprinklers have been 
successfully used for various crops or 
conditions. These letters are kept up 
to date, newsy, and helpful. 
Another reminder goes out to the 
prospect’s dealer. Samples of current 


“This is the size we buy in the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


PERSONAL PREFERENCES PREDOMINATE in 
the Greensboro ABC Retail Trading Area — where 
1/6 of North Carolina’s 4-million people account 
for 1/5 of the state’s $3-billion in retail sales... 
All along the competitive selling front —in food 
furniture, apparel, automotive, jewelry, general 
merchandise, drug, hardware or lumber — the 
Growing Greensboro Market a accounts 
for more than its share of retail purchases... 
Whatever your line of goods or services may be, 
you can rely on the Growing Greensboro Market 
to deliver a king-size selling job — especially when 
you use the 100,000-plus daily circulation of the 
GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD... . 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolinal 


Greensboro 
| News and Record 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


( KING SIZE CIGARETTE 
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mailings are enclosed with this re- 
minder. The dealer is told that the 
mailings will cost a certain nominal 
amount per prospect, a lesser amount 
if the dealer takes the literature and 
does his own mailing. 

Svenson explains: “We always 
have the dealer assume part of the 
small cost involved, because he then 
takes the program more seriously. 
Many dealers ask for the literature, 
or for an even more _ personalized 
direct mail series to be prepared for 
them to handle themselves. But 
whether the mailing is from the 
manufacturer or is done locally, the 
dealer’s name, address, and telephone 
number is always prominently fea- 
tured ...so that the farmer need not 
write another letter but may simply 
pick up the telephone and call his 
local man.” 

If he is not yet ready to take this 
step, the mailings continue at two- 
month intervals. The farmer receives 
a catalog (“Irrigate Nature’s Way 
with Life-Giving Rain’ which gives 
photographs of installations, case his- 
tories of satisfied Shur-Rane users, 
basic engineering facts on the product, 
and technical data on the sprinkler 
parts). He receives an envelope stuf- 
fer with testimonials from other 
farmers and pictures of their thriving 
fields. 


By now it is summer. Another 


blotter goes out. 

At harvest time there is another 
message, seasonal and timed to “‘read”’ 
the farmer’s thoughts. 

The messages are aimed at the 
whole family. 

The winter and early spring are 
the farmer’s meditation and planning 
time, his period of decision. But 
“winter” and “spring” are not the 
same in the various growing areas of 
the U.S. 

Shur-Rane sales and advertising 
executives address their messages to 
each prospect at the appropriate sea- 
sons in his locality. 

Wherever possible, the company 
attempts to persuade dealers, with 
mailings of their own, to follow up 
on its direct mailings to prospects. 
The separate direct-mail program to 
these dealers points out ‘How to 
Make More Time for Selling,” in 
four brief paragraphs: 

“The first requirement of a good 
salesman, according to recent sales 
management studies, is the ability to 
organize time. 

“You will find your time is used 
so much more effectively, when you 
can have your prospects selected and 
prepared for sales. 

“A direct-to-the-prospect mailing 
will select and prepare prospects for 
you. 

“Best of all—we do it for you, and 


Rentals Tap New Prospects 


Hot water heaters now are being rented and installed by 
Haverhill Gas Light in a successful new kind of load-build- 
ing sales plan. The Prospects: Folks who live in rented homes. 


BY FRANK J. McLAUGHLIN 
General Sales Manager, Haverhill Gas Light Co.* 


The recent advent of natural gas 
in our area removed all restrictions 
on the sale of gas. Immediately, load- 
building became the key word of our 
operation. We believed that, in addi- 
tion to space heating sales, we could 
add a valuable load with :. most at- 
tractive profit factor by increasing the 
saturation of automatic gas water 
heaters on our gas lines. 

Every effort was made to increase 


*Haverhill, Mass. 
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water heating sales through our own 
outlets and through local plumbing 
contractors, and we were moderately 
successful. However, we_ realized 
that we were not reaching our great- 
est potential market—the home rent- 
er, who was unwilling to purchase an 
automatic water heater, and the ten- 
ants of flats that were without hot 
water facilities. 

In 1954 we expect to rent 1,200 
heaters. As of April 3, we had placed 
177 units this year. In six months 


bear part of the cost! You don’t have 
to do a thing but sign and mail the 
enclosed card. 

“Tet us help you make more sales!” 

In another mailing to dealers the 
company offers this thought: “How 
many hours do you waste looking for 
prospects and chasing false leads? The 
average cost of a sales call in the in- 
dustrial field is $17.24 —that’s all 
costs included. Probably your sales 
calls also cost quite a bit. . . . Why 
not let a three-cent stamp do some of 
the ‘pick-and-shovel’ sales work for 
you (and screen out poor pros- 
pects) ?” 

Shur-Rane dealers usually see the 
point, and according to Svenson, his 
department expects to be getting out 
—with the cooperation of local deal- 
ers — between 100,000 and 200,000 
mailings a year. 

Observes Svenson: “There is no 
doubt in our minds after a thorough 
test of these mailings that the pen- 
nies we and our dealers spend to 
bring our messages to the farmer’s 
own mail box and into his home for 
all the family to see are the best 
possible ‘insurance’ on the continuing 
effectiveness of the advertising for 
which we have spent dollars to arouse 
that farmer’s interest.” 

Each year, for the past two years, 
a 25% increase in business has been 
tecorded by Shur-Rane. The End 


of 1953 we placed 362 heaters. Total 
repossessions to date: four. 

Our rental plan has not only devel- 
oped the tenement market but it has 
also opened other fields where a sales 
effort would be ineffective. At the 
outset we had feared that embarking 
on a rental program would deterior- 
ate our sales and result in decreased 
profit. But we achieved our goal of 
cracking an unapproachable market. 
The plan brought many customers in 
to rent, and a number of them bought 
automatic water heaters. 

We decided, upon investigation of 
several plans to promote automatic 
gas water heater sales by other utili- 
ties, that the straight rental plan 
would have the greatest appeal for 
our customers. The word “rent” in 
our advertising program, we believed, 
would have its greatest effect if it 
stood alone without tie suggestion of 
any possible future obiigation to pur- 
chase the equipment. Pride of owner- 
ship doesn’t extend to water heaters, 
which are out of sight on the prem- 
ises. 

Having reached this decision, we 
began to consider the problems facing 
us. What heat would we use? Who 
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could rent the heater? How much of 
an installation should be subsidized ? 
How much should we pay our sales- 
men? Should plumbers receive a com- 
mission on rental leads? How much 
would we charge? 

The condition of the water in our 
area permitted us to select the Rex 
(a low-price galvanized water heater 
with a magnesium rod), carrying a 
10-year replacement guarantee on the 
tank. We decided to use a 30-gallon 
heater for the rental program as that 
size best fitted the needs and condi- 
tions of the mass market which we 
were about to solicit. 

We decided to limit rentals to do- 
mestic users only. Any commercial 
enterprise that needed to rent a heater 
represented a credit risk ; additionally, 
we might encounter some unusual in- 
stallation problem. Moreover, these 
accounts were prospective purchasers 
and we didn’t want to risk losing 
sales. 


‘ 


Problem in Diplomacy 


One of the biggest problems was 
the installation of rental heaters. We 
couldn’t install them ourselves with- 
out impairing our plumber relations. 
Plumbers were selling heaters for us 
and our own sales were on a deliv- 
ered-only basis. But we needed plumb- 
ers to install them. The solution: a 
mutually agreeable maximum installa- 
tion allowance as part of the réntal 
agreement. 

Several meetings with Master 
Plumbers Association resulted in 
agreement that the company would 
allow installation charges up to $40 
per rental heater; any charges in ex- 
cess would be billed, with customer’s 
consent as an ARJ charge due in 30 
days. Without such consent, there 
could be no rental. 

Our approach in arriving at this 
allowance was: “Gentlemen, we seek 
to sell a large segment of our market. 
These customers cannot or will not 
buy house piping from you, the 
plumber, because they do not own 
their own homes. We cannot sell them 
water heaters for the same reason— 
but we can provide them with good 
water heater service on a rental basis. 
We need your cooperation. 

“You cannot hope to crack this 
market. You have nothing to lose on 
our rental plan; you have too much 
to gain.” Their reaction to this prop- 
osition was favorable. 

We decided that we would not 
pay a prospect fee for rental leads 
although we did pay and continue to 
pay 20% commission on water heater 
sales made by the plumbers. 
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Nitilay 


Moving? GS® Call... 


Your ALLIED agent 


" no.l specialist ~ 


in long-distance moving! 


move. Get your copy of “Before You 
Move” from your local Allied Agent. See 
classified telephone directory. Or write 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, Il. 


Comprehensive Transit Protection means 
that Allied can assume on your request 
full liability for the actual and declared 
value of your household goods, the broad- 
est transit protection available today. 
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The rental water heaters were to 
be completely installed by the plumb- 
er, including gas, flue and water con- 
nections, and these connections would 
be made with union labor. Failure to 
comply meant that the installation 
invoice would not be passed for pay- 
ment. 

Each installation bill from a 
plumber was carefully scrutinized and 
itemized. We checked rental installa- 
tions against these bills to avoid any 
irregularities in charges for installa- 
tions. This policing plan has been 
most effective in curbing any exor- 


WHAT?... 


bitant items, and we have lost few 
rental opportunities because of exces- 
sive estimated installation costs. 

Our charge for the rental is $2 a 
month. It permits us to write off the 
cost of the heater in seven years and 
to amortize installation costs in the 
same period. At no time does the $2 
provide an equity in the heater, for 
by eliminating the equity we elimin- 
ate the idea of customer responsibility, 
which makes our advertising and 
rental program effective. At no time 
is there any obligation to buy. 

The customer signs a rental agree- 


‘“‘A Sales Manager’s Agency’’? 


YES! ... Because— 


just as Advertising Managers rely 


on their advertising agencies, so do many Sales Man- 


agers use our sales promotion-sales training organization 


for specialized Sales Department work. For this reason 


we're frequently called— 


‘“‘THE SALES MANAGER’S AGENCY’”’ 


Here they find a permanent staff—creative and versa- 


tile — but tempered by hard-headed selling sense . . . 


people who understand salesmen, dealers and distributors 


and know how to help Sales Managers communicate to 


them effectively, and to increase sales performance. 


No doubt you have many things you want done to boost 


your sales. Why not let us show you how we can help you? 


A Complete Service from Basic Research to Finished Production 


GUA; ., VISUAL METHODS COMPANY, Inc. 


> \' “THE SALES MANAGER'S AGENCY“ 
2 F 6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
oe” 


SALES TRAINING PROGRAMS 
SALES MANUALS 


MUrray Hill 6-4443 


DISTRIBUTOR-DEALER MEETINGS 
SALES PRESENTATIC\NS 


FILMS & RECORDINGS 


ment form which also covers the $40 
maximum installation figure. It calls 
for the landlord’s signature of author- 
ization, acknowledges our title to the 
heater and provides us with no lia- 
bility to re-install old water heating 
equipment in the event the rental 
agreement is ended. 

We have rented water heaters to 
tenants who had side arm heaters, to 
many homes that had no hot water 
facilities, to persons who owned their 
own homes and who had a furnace 
coil, augmented in summer months by 
a side arm heater. 

To maintain a record of rentals 
each heater is tagged with a metal 
device bearing a number and _ nota- 
tion, “Property of the Haverhill Gas 
Light Co.” A company number, it is 
recorded with the manufacturer’s 
serial number on the working copy of 
the rental agreement. 

The entire cost of the rental pro- 
gram is financed through company 
funds, although we understand that 
several institutidns will finance such 
plans. We also know that at least 
one manufacturer is willing to finance 
the purchase of water heaters for 
rental purposes. 


How Salesmen Are Paid 


We began our rental activity with 
newspaper advertisements last June, 
1953, and we continued to use them 
regularly. Since January 1 we have 
used a special postal solicitation to a 
selected mailing list. Some radio has 
been used. 

Under the terms of our salesmen’s 
compensation plan, we pay a commis- 
sion of 7% on the delivered-only 
price of any water heater sold at re- 
tail and 3% on any heater sold to a 
plumber or builder. In contrast to 
this we pay a flat $5 bonus on water 
heaters rented. The salesmen’s reac- 
tions have been favorable. They de- 
scribe it as the “nearest thing to a 
raise in pay” they have ever received. 

When tenants move away, leaving 
a rental heater behind, what do we 
do? 

The first thing is to learn where 
they have moved so that we may try 
to capture their water heating load 
at the new address. Second, we try 
to sell the installed heater to the land- 
lord. Failing that, we try to rent the 
heater to a new tenant. 

Because of the relatively short time 
that we have been engaged in a 
rental program we have had little 
experience with rental customers who 
move. 

We have taken back only one 
heater because of high operating cost. . 

The End 
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Time's Sports Magazine 
Will Tap $12 Billion 
“Recreation Market" 


“Every fish caught in the United 
States costs the fisherman $5,” the 
figure-finders told top management of 
Time, Inc. There being some 17 mil- 
lion licensed anglers — all of whom 
require more or less fancy equipment, 
transportation and what not—it be- 
came clear to Time’s t.m. that a lot 
of advertisers catch a lot of fisher- 
men’s dollars. 

Fishing is only one of many factors 
composing the estimated $12 billion 
“recreation market” to which Time, 
Inc.’s new weekly magazine, as yet 
unnamed, will start regularly to ap- 
pear on Friday, Aug. 13. 

Sports and recreation today at- 
tract three times as many consumer 
dollars as in 1940. The Department 
of Commerce shows that money spent 
for spectator or sitting-down sports 
declined between 1948 and 1952 from 
$1.8 to $1.6 million. (Although TV 
was partly responsible for this, the 
Time people say, it also introduced 
new millions to these sports.) Mean- 
while money spent for participation 
or active sports climbed from $6.1 to 
$7.6 billion. 

Presumably, the other $2.8 of the 
$12 billion goes into transportation, 
beer and hot dogs. 


$73 Per Dead Deer 


Hunters spend $73 for every deer 
shot in Vermont. Menke’s Encyclo- 
paedia of Sports notes 14 million 
hunting licenses issued annually. 
There are five million golfers and 
boat owners, more than two million 
skiers, 15 million plus bowlers. 

Between 1949 and 1952, expendi- 
tures for boats and pleasure aircraft 
are estimated to have gone up from 
$51 to $79 million; of “wheel goods, 
durable toys and sports equipment” 
from $651 to $790 million; “nondur- 
able toys and sports supplies,” from 
$1.017 to $1.284 billion. 

For such diversions as_ billiards, 
bowling, riding horseback, swimming, 
playing and learning to play golf, 
and operating private planes, Ameri- 
¢ans pay out annually $400 million. 

Henry R. Luce, founder and ed- 
itor-in-chief of Time, Inc., wrote the 
double-page announcement advertise- 
ment for the new weekly, which is 
being placed in magazines through 
Young & Rubicam. The magazine, 
will “heighten your enjoyment of the 
wonderful world we play in.” 
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Prepublication subscription price is 
$6 a year. After that it’s $7.50. News- 
stand price is 25 cents. Circulation 
base—more than twice the original 
base of Life in 1936—is 450,000. 

By mid-May $750,000 orders for 
advertising had been received, at a 
one-time page rate of $3,200 black 
and white and $4,800 for four colors. 
Advertising thus far scheduled in- 
cludes apparel and footwear, 20% of 
total; automotive 179%; beer, wine 
and liquor, 14%; travel, 11%, and 
smoking materials, toiletries and 
sporting goods, 5 to 10%. 


Merchandising tie-in plans already 
have been developed with department, 
sporting goods, drug, grocery, home 
furnishings, jewelry, camera and 
other stores in 30 major cities. 

H. H. S. Phillips Jr. is publisher 
of the new magazine; Richard Neale 
assistant publisher; Sidney L. James, 
managing editor; William Holman, 
advertising director; Robert Cowin, 
circulation manager. All have worked 
on other magazines of Time, Inc. 

Suggested actual titles run from 
‘Trops (Sport reversed) and Arena 


to Quest, Score, Tally and Wild. 
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Coleman Hired 60 Men in 1948: 
Why Have 28 Succeeded, 32 Failed? 


Each salesman was given aptitude tests. Success was fore- 


cast for 21 men, doubt expressed on 39. Today, how many 


of them are happy and productive for Coleman? How many 


potential failures have fooled the experts by sticking? 


BY BENTLEY BARNABAS 
President, 
Associated Personnel Technicians, Inc.* 


Of a staff of 60 salesmen working 
for The Coleman Co., Inc.,** in 
1948, 28 were still with the company 
in 1953, while 32 had failed to sur- 
vive. 

A battery of aptitude tests were 
given to all of them in 1948 and a 
preliminary guess (based on research 
done on other high-level sales groups ) 
indicated that 21 of the men would 
succeed while 39 were doubtful. 
Seventy-two percent of the men for 
whom success was predicted are still 
with the company, while only 33- 
1/3% of the others have survived. 

Further refinements in test inter- 
pretation, based on this follow-up 
study, indicate that in the future 84% 
of non-survivors can be eliminated at 
the expense of losing only 11% of the 
men who can survive for five years. 
Stated more simply, this means that 
several of the men we “missed” in the 
preliminary estimates of success can 
now be placed definitely in either the 
surviving or the non-surviving group, 
ba ‘ed on their scores. 

Most interesting to the sales execu- 
tive are the tested traits of the sur- 
viving men as contrasted with the 
non-survivors. These traits are pre- 
sented in the order of their signifi- 
cance in the follow-up study: 


1. Interests: Sixteen of the 32 
salesmen no longer with the company 
revealed higher interests in some field 
other than Sales, while the survivors 
were all men who showed Sales as one 
of their dominant interests. Thus the 
interest est showed che greatest 
*Wichita, Kan. 


**Manufacturers of gas and oil heating 
equipment and residential air condition- 
ing. 
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efficiency in predicting which of the 
men would survive. Since all real 
sales work requires self-starting and 
comparatively long periods in which 
the individual is not constantly sub- 
ject to the watchful eye of a supe- 
rior, this is not unusual. 

What is unusual is the fact that a 
test would reveal this inner motiva- 
tion evidenced by contrasts in sur- 
vival, although the conclusion that 
self-starting is required for selling is 


a platitude to any sales manager. 

Some of the men who have left the 
company showed higher _ interest 
scores for office work, some for the 
uplift occupations such as teaching 
and training, some for work in pro- 
duction. And while we have long felt 
that these other interests were impor- 
tant to men doing high-level selling 
through distributors and dealers, the 
main conclusion to be drawn is that 
these other interests must be second- 
ary, rather than primary. 


2. Adjustment: Ten of the 32 men 
who did not last out the five-year 
period could have been clearly elim- 
inated by this test without the sacri- 
fice of a single surviving salesman. 

This means that the non-survivors 
are men who are more likely to come 
apart under pressure. But to make 
the description more meaningful, let’s 
explain first that the test also reveals 
the way in which the individual re- 
acts to pressure. This is “‘adjust- 
ment.” 

The test measures eight ways of 


never offer a single suggestion; did you marry money?” 
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PRACTICAL 
BUILDER 


\ 


Says a Massachusetts advertiser 

(name on request): ‘‘From the results we 
have had to date from our first 
advertisement in PB, we would not 
consider missing a single issue. It is the 
lowest cost per unit of sales of any 


of the seven national magazines we use.’’ 


Often the obvious is all important but is overlooked 

because it 1s obvious. Thus Practical Builder is nothing 

if not practical. The men who own and edit it have 

but one primary concern: to make its pages practical and 
profitable to the people who read it. Hence there 

is no attempt to ‘‘pretty’” its pages for sheer aesthetic effect. 

It is one thing to be fastidious about the make-up 

of a magazine. It is quite another thing to be foolish about it. 
We repeat: practical | builder must, above all, be practical. 
And because it is, readers warm up to it. This warmth, 

this response, 1s passed on to advertisers. And since advertisers 


too are practical, they look to PB as... 


...Of the light 
construction industry 


© INousTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3 


reacting to pressure and tells which 
individuals show these tendencies in 
the borderline zones between ‘“‘nor- 
mal” and “abnormal” behavior. A 
total of 17 out of the original 60 men 
showed such borderline scores in one 
or more of the eight scales of the test. 
Today, all except seven of those men 
are in the non-surviving group and 
the seven survivors all showed that 
their way of reacting to stress is to 
become restless and impatient. 

We had known from previous re- 
search that this mode of adjustment 
was likely to characterize the success- 
ful salesman. This study points up 
that previous finding. Moreover, in- 
sofar as the other 10 are concerned 
it indicates to us that the Willie 
Loman types, the fellows who feel 
sorry for themselves, the quivering 
alarmists and the easily-discouraged 
men are just not meant for selling. 
They may fit nicely into other jobs, 
but it’s the rugged men who fight 
harder when conditions or competi- 
tion get tougher who are the ‘‘sales” 
type. 


3. Ability to Solve Arithmetic 
Problems: On the average, the sur- 
vivors did far better in solving the 
arithmetic problems than the non- 
survivors. If you picked 100 people at 
random, the odds are that about two- 
thirds of them would do better at 


arithmetic than the average of the 
men who did not survive in the Cole- 
man five-year study. 

Conversely, the average of the men 
who survived would beat four out of 
five of 100 people in such an arithme- 
tic contest. 

To us this means that high-level 
salesmen would have to be good at 
working with figures. In the test of 
verbal problem-solving, the non- 
survivors did almost as well, on the 
average, as the survivors. 

Again, successful sales executives 
know that a high-level salesman must 
be able to figure the answer to prob- 
lems involved in figuring discounts, 
calculating turnover or showing his 
competitive advantage from a dollars 
and cents standpoint. However, most 
people who use tests today tend to 
emphasize scores on speed tests in 
which arithmetic problems are only 
secondary to problems in verbal logic. 
Our evidence shows that the arith- 
metic problems are more important. 


4. Personality: Only three of the 
men showed the more emotional, sub- 
missive introverted type of person- 
ality and, of these three, two are not 
now with the company. The average 
scores of the survivors showed them 
to be more aggressive hardy, self- 
sufficient and less desirous of social 
contacts than the non-survivors. 
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This means that the personality 
test was only mildly significant and 
not suited to the setting of sharp, 
cutting scores. The test would have 
eliminated one of the two non-sur- 
vivors without losing the one sur- 
vivor. 

The average scores of the two 
groups affirm the conclusion that the 
surviving salesman is the hardy type 
and that he is not so sociable that he 
wastes valuable selling time in small 


talk. 


5. Vocabulary: The test of vocabu- 
lary, while establishing that the sur- 
vivors showed a higher average score 
than the non-survivors, would have 
eliminated only two of the non-sur- 
vivors at the expense of one of the 
survivors. This proportion could be 
increased by raising the level of the 
minimum score, but we could not 
recommend it in view of the fact that 
vocabulary can be learned and the 
wisdom of risking the loss of good 
men by such a procedure is open to 
question. The test, therefore, will 
continue to serve more as a training 
tool than as a selection instrument. 


6. Mental Speed: The mental 
speed test, also, showed higher aver- 
age scores for the survivors than for 
the non-survivors, but offered ne 
sharp cutting scores. However, if we 
combine the interpretation of the 
mental speed score with the score for 
solving arithmetic problems we reach 
a point at which we eliminate 10 of 
the non-survivors at the expense of 
only three of the surviving men. Some 
men are speedier in their mental 
processes, others are sharper in the 
solution of arithmetic problems. Av- 
erage a man’s score on these two tests 
and you find the point at which the 
average score eliminates the 10 men 
referred to above. 


7. Mechanical Comprehension: 
On this test the non-survivors did 
better, on the average, than the sur- 
vivors. It is therefore of no use in 
making predictions as to survival. 

However, knowing a man’s score 
is helpful to a trainer in teaching him 
the mechanical aspects of his sales 
work. More time should be devoted 
to mechanical training where the 
score is low, but no man should be 
turned down a3 a result of a low 
score. 

In all of these figures, some of the 
non-survivors have, of course, been 
eliminated on more than one of the 
traits cited. The total of the men 
actually ‘“‘counted out” is 27 out of 
the 32, or 84%. The remaining five 
appear to have been men who should 
have stayed on successfully. There is 
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evidence that some of them are suc- 
ceeding elsewhere. 

Of the survivors, six would have 
been eliminated by the procedures 
cited in this discussion. Three of 
them, however, are not now engaged 
in work that is primarily of a sales 
nature, so that their survival was not 
based on traits essential in selling. 
Accordingly, we have developed a 
procedure which eliminates an esti- 
mated 84% of the men who will not 
survive at the expense of only 11% 
of the men who can survive. 

While survival is not the only 
measure of sales aptitude, it is the 
one measure which is least open to 
charges of favoritism. The fact that 
some men stay on must be due in 
large part, to the fact that they have 
the “makings.” Before making the 
study, we asked Carl Burrows, vice- 
president in charge of Sales for The 
Coleman Co., if it would be fair to 
use survival as the basis and he said: 
“We're probably not the toughest 
company in the country when it comes 
to releasing a man who isn’t cutting 
the mustard, but I can assure you 
that we’re not easy-going.” 

Nevertheless, 84% is an impressive 
batting average for the sales manager 
who wants a staff that’s going to last 
five years or more. The End 


For Scribblers Only 


Have you thought of the 
hours of frustration and cost- 
ly delays you’ve caused your 
secretary and associates be- 
cause they can not read your 
scribbles? 


“Have a heart,” figuratively 
says Ruth Lawrence, Chica- 
go, a promotion writer who 
has spent a lifetime decipher- 
ing executive scribbles, and: 


“PRINT each word. Use 
only capital letters. Under- 
line to indicate a capitalized, 
letter. 


“DICTATE even the short- 
est notes. Dictate from your 
own scribbles and see how 
well you do. 


“DEVELOP mimeographed 
fill-in forms for standard in- 
structions. 


“PRACTICE handwriting.” 


The big idea: to speed up 
communication. 
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CLIP THIS...to keep 


your trademark right 


in your customer's hand! 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. S-22, Bradford, Pa. 


Please give me full information about business gift Zippos—prices in large or 
small quantities, time of delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making a beautiful and distinctive gift. 
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Thousands of trademarks jostle one another for attention in today’s 
market place. Make sure that yours is often seen! Have it engraved 
in rich, authentic colors on the satiny surface of a Zippo—as a business 
gift, or special award within your firm. 

Then your message will flash into view 20... 40... 60 times a 
day, just as surely as each Zippo flashes into flame. Your trademark 
becomes a valuable selling tool, giving long, long mileage at very 
modest investment. 

Whether your business is old 
or new, its special quality will be 
faithfully reflected by the special 
quality of Zippo. Superbly made 
to work easily and perfectly 
under any conditions, Zippos be- 
come cherished lifelong compan- 
ions — used proudly at business 
meetings... on social occasions 
and outings. And your trademark 
travels with them, always! Send 
the coupon now! 


Lights easily... anywhere... always 


00 Genuine Zippo Fluid and Flints make all lighters work better. 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
in Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co. Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont 


Five Benefits for You from A 
Distributor Advisory Council 


How do various manufacturers set up their councils? What 
do they say about results? Are there advantages for you? 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Merchandising Director, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


Distributors will tell you that the 
first Distributor Advisory Council 
was established approximately 18 
years ago by the Republic Division of 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. Republic 
has promoted distributor friendship 
by consulting with distributors, rather 
than by just telling them. 

This same thinking is illustrated in 
Republic Rubber’s printed distributor 
policy, which was also a bellwether 
in establishing a pattern for improved 
relations between manufacturers and 
their distributors. 

A Distributor Advisory Council 


has five major manufacturer benefits: 


1. It Helps to Prevent Mistakes: 
It is not likely that a manufacturer 
who pays any attention to his Dis- 
tributor Advisory Council will make 
any marked mistakes in policy. Most 
of you know of instances where 
manufacturers have made_ unbeliev- 
able errors in distributor sales policies 

errors in judgment which have fre- 
quently proved expensive and some- 
times taken years to live down. 


2. It Helps to Create a Better 
Policy: It is difficult to conceive of a 
manutacturer enjoying the counsel of 
a dozen experienced distributors and 
not developing a far better sales 
policy than a competitor who lacks 
this helpful guidance. His policy 
should be more practical, more work- 
able and more acceptable. 


3. It Provides Opportunity to 
Build Good Will: One of the coun- 
cry’s leading distributors (who is a 
member of a Distributor Advisory 
Council) stresses the opportunity a 
manufacturer has to do a “selling 
job” on the members of his Council 
while they are in attendance at his 
meetings. Naturally, all other dis- 
tributors are favorably inclined to- 
ward a manufacturer who thinks 
enough of distributor opinions to 
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avail himself of their advice. He goes 
on to say that the manufacturers in 
charge of the meeting shculd explain 
the purpose of the Council at the 
very beginning. It should be made 
clear that the distributors are acting 
in an advisory capacity and that the 
manufacturer reserves the right, in 
all cases, to act as he thinks best, 
regardless of distributor advice. 

If all Council members understand 
that their function is merely advisory, 
they are less likely to be disgruntled 
in those instances where the manu- 
facturer decides to disregard their 


suggestion. 


4. It Aids Manufacturer Represen- 
tatives: Representatives of manufac- 
turers who have Distributor Advisory 
Councils should find it an asset in 
soliciting new distributors. Similarly, 
the existence of a Distributor Advis- 
ory Council must enable a manufac- 
turer representative to “get off the 
hook” if a distributor complains about 
some feature of his company’s policy. 


5. It Gets Distributors into the 
Act: A Distributor Advisory Coun- 
cil is a form of audience participation 
that brings distributors into the 
formation of manufacturer policies. 
It is worth-while because it profits 
both the manufacturer and the dis- 
tributor. Each has a chance to pre- 
sent his own problems and obstacles 
and invite understanding and help 
from the other. As a result, each be- 
comes more sympathetic and appre- 
ciative of problems which confront 
the other. 

Here’s how the Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has been handling 
its Distributor Advisory Council. 

Although this company has em- 
ployed its Distributor Advisory Coun- 
cil in its present form for three years 
only, it has for many years consulted 
with distributors on matters of mu- 
tual importance and interest. The 


Council consists of 12 distributors 
carefully selected to: 

1. Give good geographical repre- 
sentation. 

2. Include large and small dis- 
tributors. 

3. Include specialist as well as 
general full-line mill supply dis- 
tributors. 

Each distributor member serves on 
the Council for three years and can 
not succeed himself. By appointing 
four new members each year, a 
constantly rotating membership is 
achieved. This gets more distributors 
into the consultations and also pro- 
vides fresh viewpoints. , 

At least one meeting is held each 
year at the factory. Additional meet- 
ings may be called as circumstances 
require. Normally, problems are 
accumulated and discussed at these 
semi-annual meetings. In case of an 
emergency, however, the advice of 
the Council is solicited either by tele- 
phone or by mail. 


Function Is Advisory 


Norton explains that the problems 
discussed are those of mutual interest 
and of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the Council’s attention. The 
manufacturer is interested in getting 
the best available thinking on all sub- 
jects—whether they are controversial 
or not. The Council is advisory. 

Ralph Johnson, Norton’s — vice- 
president in charge of sales, states 
that his company has benefited from 
the meetings and discussions of the 
Norton- Distributor- Advisory Coun- 
cil. He says: 

“We get the advantages of well- 
rounded distributor opinion and ex- 
perience in composing operating poli- 
cies and programs. Our distributor 
members say that they likewise gain 
from the discussions, not only because 
they better understand the manufac- 
turer's viewpoint but because they 
also vet the opinions and experiences 
of fellow distributors.” 

Distributor expenses in attending 
the meetings are paid by Norton. 

The Henry G. Thompson & Sons 
Co. another leader in the field of dis- 
tributor-relations has a much larger 
group (approximately 200), but em- 
ploys its counsel solely through cor- 
respondence. Here is the way A. W. 
Tucker, vice-president in charge of 
sales, outlines his company’s method 
of using a Council. 

“The Thompson Distributor Ad- 
visory Board consists of approximately 
200 members, who are distributors 
of Milford products throughout all 
sections of the country and consists of 
large, medium and small distribu- 
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California’s inland valley — 220 miles from Los Angeles, 
90 miles from San Francisco — is a big metropolitan mar- 
ket. Over 2 million people live in this self-contained area. 
They spend more than half a billion annually at food 
stores, more than 60 million at drug counters.* You’re 
not selling California unless you’re selling the Valley. 
And you can reach it in depth only with its strong local 
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tors. This diversification in the size 
and geographical location of distrib- 
utors gives us a good cross-section of 
opinion as we recognize that the 
problems of the smaller or interme- 
diate-size distributors can be different 
from the larger distributors. 

“Also, we have made it a point 
to invite an individual in each dis- 
tributor organization to serve on this 
Board, and preferably one who is 
familiar with the day-by-day problems 
of distributors. This individual need 
not necessarily be an officer of the 
company, but the invitation to serve 


is sent to an officer of the company 
and he may, if he wishes, designate 
someone in his organization to serve 
on this Board. 

“We do not have meetings. If a 
problem comes up that is one which 
would normally be submitted to dis- 
tributors for their advice and counsel 
a letter, and generally a ballot, is 
sent to the entire list explaining the 
problem with the pros and cons, and 
we ask them to vote their preference 
on two or more methods of handling 
such problems. So far the vote on the 
problems we have submitted to our 


supplies annually. 


RIDDLE 
FOR 
SALES 
MANAGERS 


Question: When is a middleman not a middleman? 


Answer: When he performs a necessary service for 
the buyer—better and cheaper than anyone else can. 


Example: The industrial distributor. 


The industrial distributor offers buyers immediate 
delivery, complete stocks, engineering and technical 
help and one source of supplies instead of many. 


No wonder most industrial buyers purchase most of 
their production and maintenance equipment, tools and 
supplies from the industrial distributor. No wonder 
industrial distributors sell some four billion worth of 


For complete market information on any of the 120 
products industrial distributors stock and sell, contact 
your nearest INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION representative 
or write. 


Industrial Distribution 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street . 


ABC «+ ABP 
New York 36, New York 


Board has been overwhelmingly in 
favor of one solution.” 

To those distributors who agree to 
serve on the Council goes this letter 
of thanks from company president, 
D. W. Northup: 

“Your acceptance of appointment 
to the Thompson Distributor Ad- 
visory Board is gratifying to us. We 
know that the plan we have inaug- 
urated will produce a closer and more 
practical working relationship _ be- 
tween our two companies as well as 
all of our distributors. We believe 
that the establishment of this Board 
is particularly timely as it gives fur- 
ther recognition to the Industrial Dis- 
tributor’s service to manufacturers 
and consumers during this period of 
national crisis and rearmament. 

“You will receive a framed cer- 
tificate of your appointment as evi- 
dence of the sincerity of our purpose. 
This certificate is also an acknowl- 
edgement of your willingness to con- 
tribute the benefit of your experience 
as a distributor when any major 
changes in our sales policy are con- 
templated. 

“As soon as our complete Board is 
established and when a policy change 
is contemplated, we will submit the 
subject for your consideration. You 
will always be kept informed of the 
consensus of the Board and of our 
resulting decision.” 


Packaging-Pricing Changes 


Thompson is enthusiastic about the 
results of its Council which, in addi- 
tion to building good will, has pointed 
the way to important changes in pack- 
aging and pricing methods—changes 
which were indicated by metallurgical 
advancements and time demands on 
order clerks but which had been over- 
looked by the manufacturer. The 
Thompson Co. in recent years had 
occasion to enlarge the scope of its 
sales policy and revise it to meet 
present-day conditions. Before this 
policy was finally adopted rough 
proofs of it were printed and sent to 
the Advisory Board for suggestions. 
Several valuable suggestions were 
made to the company, especially in 
clarification of phraseology and _ in- 
tent. This gave the Thompson Co. 
the advantage o. having its policy 
approved by the distributors before it 
was published, and sections of it were 
rewritten to eliminate any doubts in 
the minds of its distributors. 

Once a manufacturer sets up a Dis- 
tributor Advisory Council, he imme- 
diately begins to ask himself why it 
took him so long to do such an obvi- 
ous and valuable thing. The End 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Alsco, Inc... . 

Harry Hantman to general sales 
manager; T. D. Guttman to sales 
training director. 


Amana Refrigeration, Inc. . 

Wayne E. Harger to market re- 
search manager, from assistant to the 
sales manager. 


The American Oil Co. . 

George M. Glazier to manager of 
advertising and sales promotion, from 
director of sales training and sales 
promotion. 


Burroughs Corp... . 

Ray W. Macdonald, general man- 
ager of international operations, to 
V-p. 


Calvert Distillers Corp. . . . 
William W. Behrman to assistant 
general sales manager. 


Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. . . . 

Jim Flood to v-p in charge of mar- 
keting; formerly merchandising man- 
ager of grocery products for Standard 
Brands, later executive v-p to Tek 
Hughes Co., and marketing director, 
Frankfort Distillers Corp. 


Chrysler Corp. ... 

Robert D. Stoup to executive assist- 
ant, the president of the Export Di- 
vision of Chrysler Corp. 


Copease Co. ... 
Frank M. Gale to general man- 
ager ; formerly v-p, Dictaphone Corp. 


Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. . . . 

Walter B. Guinan to sales man- 
ager of Karastan, rug and carpet di- 
vision of Fieldcrest Mills. 


Foote, Cone and Belding . . . 
Elwood Whitney to executive v-p 
in charge of New York operations. 


The Interstate Folding Box Co. . . . 
T. Ronald Allen to v-p in charge 
of sales, from sales manager. 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works . . . 
E. Richard Kuehne to Chicago dis- 


trict sales manager. 


The Meriden Record Co... . 

Carter H. White, v-p and general 
counsel of the publishing company, 
to general manager in charge of all 
operations at The Record and The 
Journal. 


Outdoor Advertising Inc. . . 

Gerald B. Todd, v-p and general 
sales manager, to executive v-p; Earl 
N. Hyde, account executive, to v-p. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. . . . 
Howard J. Mather to general 
manager of industrial sales, paint di- 
vision ; George P. Myers to industrial 
sales manager, Suydam Division. 


Purolator Products, Inc. . . 

Joseph G. Van Nest to v-p in 
charge of purchasing; Herbert W. 
Thogode to secretary-treasurer. 


Roller-Smith Corp.’. . . 

Richard C. Lipps to v-p in charge 
of marketing, from eastern regional 
manager, Trumbull Electric Dept. of 
General Electric. 


Scovill Mfg. Co. . . 

Arnold O. Wolf to v-p and gen- 
eral manager of the Hamilton Beach 
Co., Division of Scovill. 


Sun Chemical Corp. . . 

M. J. Hoover to sales director and 
a member of the corporation’s man- 
agement committee. 


C. A. Swanson & Sons Inc. . . . 
Gilbert C. Swanson to newly-cre- 
ated office of chairman of the board 
and senior executive officer; formerly 
president. W. Clarke Swanson to 
president, formerly executive v-p. 


Western Condensing Co. . . . 

Douglas L. Mann to v-p for sales, 
from general sales manager, Congo- 
leum-Nairn. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. . . . 
Joe H. Serkowich to director of 
advertising and publicity. 


Wisconsin Gets A New City 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations has recognized Appleton-Neenah- 
Menasha, Wisconsin, as a single corporate city market. The multiple- 
city designation was announced after SM’s Survey of Buying Power 


was on the presses. 


Combined figures taken from the 1954 Survey give the multiple city 
64,700 population, 19,700 families, Net Effective Buying Income $113,- 
816,000, per capita income $1,759, per family income $5,777, retail 
sales $90,626,000, and sales in five store groups as follows: food $22,- 
725,000, department store $10,448,000, furniture-household radio $6,- 
145,000, automotive $14,531,000 and drug $2,244,000. The multiple city 


has a 117 Quality of Market Index. 
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Coming Soon 


in Summer Issues of 


Sales Management: 


- some adventures in 


shopping among the dis- 
count houses. 


. an idea for turning deal- 


er apathy into dealer in- 
terest. 


. four rules for designing 


a workable incentive pay 


plan. 


. why did you get fired? 


. getting down to cases 


with prospects who say, 
“Our problem is differ- 
ent.” 


- are you selling your 


share of civilian goods to 
the QM Corps? 


. Woolworth wants to see 


your wares. 


. a group of four articles 


on the why’s and how’s 
of potentials. 


Basing Point for 
fixed charges 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Boise, Idaho 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Houston, Tex. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New York, N. Y. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, S. C. 
Miami, Fla. 
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Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Automobile Standard Allowances 
(on 1954 Chevrolets by 24 cost areas) 


Pay This + 


(1) 
Total 
annual 
fixed costs 
1954 1952 1954 


$796 $654 $2.18 
644 543 1.76 
725 613 1.99 
677 544 1.86 
687 556 1.88 
641 522 1.76 
610 495 1.67 
688 544 1.88 
669 534 1.83 
645 540 1.77 
521 1.75 
510 1.74 
540 1.79 
511 1.76 
531 1.77 
508 1.82 
524 1.86 
562 1.98 
658 2.34 
5538 2.00 
558 1.94 
541 2.04 
506 1.77 
537 1.79 


COST AREA CITY CHANGES: In 1952 the headquarters city for No. 2 was Butte, Mont.; No. 5 was Las Vegas, N. M.; 
No. 6 was El Paso, Tex.; No. 9 was Joplin, Mo.; No. 14 was Birmingham, Ala.; No. 23 was Charleston, S. C. 


Fixed 
allowance 


per day 


(3) 
Total 
per mile 
allowance 

1952 1954 


1.79 3.5 
1.49 3.9 
1.68 3.7 
1.49 3.8 
1.52 3.8 
1.43 3.5 
1.36 3.6 
1.49 3.4 
1.46 3.1 
1.48 3.3 
1.43 3.2 
1.40 3.7 
1.48 3.2 
1.40 3.4 
1.45 3.3 
1.39 3.4 
1.44 3.8 
1.54 3.4 
1.80 3.1 
1.53 3.1 
1.53 3.0 
1.48 3.2 
1.39 3.3 
1.47 3.2 


How to Pay Fairly for Auto Costs 


Just released figures now enable you to reimburse your 
salesmen for 1954 depreciation and out-of-pocket charges. 


BY R. E. RUNZHEIMER - 


Cost And operating conditions data 
reflected in these allowances are those 
used in the Runzheimer Plan of 
Automobile Standard Allowances. 
Nearly 200 United States and Cana- 
dian companies are presently using 
the Runzheimer Plan to control al- 
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Runzheimer and Co.* 


lowances paid to approximateiy 20,- 
000 drivers using their own cars on 
company business. 

However, in establishing these 
allowances by 24 United States cost 
areas it is not possible to achieve the 
accuracy of the regular service where 


each driver’s schedule reflects specific- 
ally the conditions in his individual 
territory. We estimate that, on the 
average, these cost area standard 
allowances will be approximately $75 
per car higher than those established 
on the individual territory basis. For 
that reason ‘ve recommend that com- 
panies which operate 15 ox more em- 
ploye-owned cars on business use an 
individual territory standard allow- 
ance plan in order to gain the added 
saving. 

*Runzheimer and Co., Chicago, is the 
originator of the plan for automobile 


standard allowances. 
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24 AUTO USE BASIC COST AREAS 


SIMPLIFIED AUTO ACCOUNTING: No matter what method of accounting you use for your 
salesmen’s cars, you can be guided by the figures on the opposite page and this map of areas. 


Although list prices of new auto- 
mobiles have become fairly stabilized 
during the past two years, values in 
the used car market declined notice- 
ably during the latter half of 1953. 
The impact of 1954 new car sales 
during the past four months has, how- 
ever, restored used car values to a 
considerable degree. As a result, it 
was necessary to increase depreciation 
allowances only 7% over the pre- 
vious basis. 

The annual fixed costs reported in 
column (1) of the table include cur- 
rent standard manual premiums on 
comprehensive insurance, $5,000 prop- 
erty damage, $15,000-$30,000 public 
liability, and $50 deductible collision 
insurance, state license, title and 
driver’s fees, and depreciation. These 
fixed costs in each area have been 
established at the designated basing 
point city. 

Fixed allowances per day in col- 
umn (2) are simply column (1) 
figures divided by 365, and expressed 
to the nearest cent. 

Column (3) presents the total per 
mile operating allowances covering 
the items of gasoline, oil, greasing, 
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washing, service maintenance, and 
tires. 

There are a few items properly 
subject to reimbursement on business 
mileage which are not included in 
these fixed and per mile standard 
allowances for the reason that we do 
not believe they lend themselves de- 
fensibly to standardization. We rec- 
ommend that these be reimbursed for 
as special items as incurred by the 
drivers. Local city license fees, local 
property taxes, daytime parking, over- 
night parking away from home city, 
and bridge and ferry tolls should be 
so handled. 

The depreciation allowances in- 
cluded in the total annual fixed and 
daily fixed figures in columns (1) and 
(2) are adequate up to and including 
18,000 miles of year?y business travel. 
Men traveling in excess of 18,000 
business miles annual'y, or 1,500 
business miles monthly, should receive 
adjustments on depreciation of ap- 
proximately $10 per thousand miles 
of such excess. Accordingly, a man 
driving 25,000 business miles in a 12 
month period would be entitled to a 
depreciation adjustment at the end 


of that time of approximately $70. 
The purpose of this adjustment is to 
enable the high mileage driver to 
trade in his car when it reaches the 
45,000 total business mileage point, 
inasmuch as the basic depreciation 
allowance included in columns (1) 
and (2) will enable him to make a 
trade-in only at the end of two and 
one-half years. 


To apply the correct allowances to 
a particular territory, simply follow 
these three steps: 


1. Use the fixed daily allowance 
shown under column (2) for the 
area in which the driver lives. 

2. Use the per mile allowance 
which is the average of the cost areas 
in which the driver regularly travels. 
This allowance is paid: in addition to 
the daily fixed allowance in column 
(2) on all reported business mileage. 

3. On business mileage in excess of 
18,000 in any 12 month period pay 
the driver a depreciation adjustment 
at the rate of $10 per thousand of 
such excess. No adjustment is made 
on business mileages less than 18,000 
vearly. The End 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


PENETRATION 


that reaches those who do the buying 


Editorial excellence . . . quality circulation. 
These are the ‘‘tools”’ with which Chilton pub- 
lications penetrate deep into the fields they 
serve to influence those who do the buying. 


How best to serve his readers is the first con- 
cern of every Chilton editor. He sets stern 
standards of editorial conduct, and the result 
is an important advantage to Chilton adver- 
tisers—sustained reader interest. And Chilton 


makes the most of this by selecting readers 
under the most rigid regulations to make cer- 
tain the advertiser’s message reaches those who 
make the buying decisions. 


It’s this combination of editorial excellence and 
quality circulation that makes Chilton publi- 
cations a dynamic power that penetrates deep 
into the fields Chilton serves to move goods 
and sell services. 


O 
CHILTON 
COMPANY 


(1NCORPORATED) 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Su 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
SSS 
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USING ADVERTISING AS A SALES TOOL — No. 4 in a Series 


“Tailored to Reader Interest” 


By E. S. Graybill + Sales Manager, Acoustical Dept., Armstrong Cork Co. 


My favorite Armstrong Cork Co. 
advertisement during 1953 is one 
which inaugurated a new series of 
presentations for our acoustical ma- 
terials, which is now appearing in 
Business Week. 

Written and designed by our ad- 
vertising agency, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., it pulled 
in more inquiries which resulted in 
actual sales and warm leads than any 
presentation we have used for some 
time in our acoustical advertising . 
more than twice the number of in- 
quiries any of our former advertising 
campaigns pulled in. 


It Has a Positive Approach 


It is my first choice because the 
series it sparked is highly successful 
in reaching and appealing to the di- 
verse business interests of the readers 
of Business Week, the only magazine 
in which this particular series of ad- 
vertisements is being run. It demon- 
strates clearly a number of funda- 
mental precepts I, as a sales manager, 
believe should be followed in adver- 
tising in magazines read by business- 
men. 

Prior to the appearance of this first 
advertisement in our new series, we 
had long felt that we had not found 
the best formula for our acoustical 
advertising in the business field. Over 
the years we had tried many different 
approaches, but perhaps since it is 
easier to illustrate the unfortunate 
results of noise than it is to illustrate 
the orderly atmosphere of quiet, which 
our acoustical materials make possible, 
most of our previous campaigns had 
a decidedly negative approach. As a 
result, inquiry response and Starch 
ratings were consistently low. 

The new series, on the other hand, 
as typified by this advertisement, is 
fulfilling two of the most important 
basic requirements of our advertising 
policy: 

1. It is tailored to the specific in- 
terests of the magazine in which it 
appears. This may seem, on first 
thought, to be fundamental, but too 
often advertising which is prepared to 
run in a number of magazines and 
which is not directed to any one group 
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of readers, fails to capture the atten- 
tion of the readers of some of the 
magazines because it is not tailored 
to the interests of their particular 
readers and has nothing in common 
with the editorial slant of the maga- 
zines in which it appears. 

After all, a well edited business- 
man’s magazine aims to publish 
articles that are informative—articles 
that tell how to solve the many prob- 
lems its readers have to face today. 
The articles must be presented in 
such a way as to appeal at all times 
to the greatest number of readers. 
Advertising should be planned to 
work in the same way. It should have 
what it takes to sell itself through 
specific reader interest just as much 
as an article sells itself on that basis. 
I believe our acoustical advertising 
passes that important test. 

2. The theme of the advertise- 
ments in our present series is actually 
competitive with the editorial pages 
in Business Week. By using several 


E. S. GRAYBILL... 


- ought to know how an Arm- 
strong Cork Co. advertisement 
should be designed to pull in in- 
quiries that turn into actual sales. 
He’s been with the company since 
1924, going there immediately after 
he was graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College in Lancaster, 
Pa. All this time his activities 
have been in Sales, working up to 
his present position as sales mana- 
ger of the Acoustical Department. 
He’s active on the outside, too. At 
present he’s vice-president of the 
Acoustical Materials Association, a 
national organization, and a direc- 
tor of the National Noise Abate- 
ment Council. He’s married, has 
one son. When he has a few hours 
away from his many business 
duties he likes to play golf .. 
and we’re told that he’s on the 
beam. 


reproductions of actual photographs, 
the advertisement shown on the oppo- 
site page proved that it could capture 
the attention of its audience and, hav- 
ing done that, it had something tan- 
gible to present. It is positive in its 
approach by telling how our acousti- 
cal ceilings do double duty in a well 
known hotel in Miami Beach. It’s 
actually a case history. 


Don't Waste Reader's Time 


We believe that when a reader 
takes the time to read an Armstrong 
page of advertising, we should give 
him a fair return for the reading time 
he devotes to it—and this is particu- 
larly essential in a businessman’s 
magazine. Businessmen do not like to 
waste their time and we should not 
carry any waste matter in our adver- 
tisements. 

The advertisements we are now 
running conform to the editorial con- 
tent of the magazines in which they 
appear—conform to the editors’ aims 
and tastes and to those of their read- 
ers. 

The one shown on the opposite 
page is brief in copy, factually illus- 
trated, yet presents the salient points 
of interest and value of the acoustical 
materials mentioned in it. In it our 
products achieve distinction in the 
actual place where they are used—in 
a fashionable hotel in Florida where 
guests are impressed not only by the 
colorful design motifs but by the re- 
laxing atmosphere. It is obvious that 
the acoustical ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone are responsible for much 
of the comfort and beauty. 

The message has a “refinement” 
that suggests the background, setting 
and atmosphere of “quiet.” The de- 
piction of product use reaches a high 
level of excellence. 

In a businessman’s magazine per- 
haps effective pulling power is sufh- 
cient praise in itself for an advertise- 
ment. But looking at the long view, 
we attempt to maintain, in addition 
to pulling power, certain standards 
of taste. We strive to design our ad- 
verti@ements to reflect in some meas- 
ure the kind of company Armstrong 
Cork is. The End 
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“WE BELIEVE that when a reader takes the time 
to read an Armstrong page of advertising, we should 
give him a fair return for the reading time he de- 
votes to it — and this is particularly essential in a 


businessman’s magazine. Businessmen do not like 
to waste their time and when we plan our advertise- 
ments we should be very careful to avoid waste 
matter in our messages to them.” 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


oa 


Repainted an attractive coral, the Cushiontone 
ceiling in the lobby carries out the décor, as- 


sures relaxing quiet for the guests. 


The lobby terrace is typical of the colorful design motifs used throughout this fashionable 
hotel. One of the reasons architect Morris Lapidus chose an acoustical ceiling of Cush- 
iontone was its repaintability. ; 


White, factory-finished Cushiontone in the 
hotel card room aids diffusion of light and 
avoids annoying glare at the same time. 


Acoustical Ceilings Do Double Duty In Florida Hotel 


Guests of the Sans Souci Hotel in 
Miami Beach are impressed not 
only by the lavish interiors, but by 
the restful quiet as well. 


Acoustical 
ceilings of Armstrong's Cushiontone 
are responsible for much of this 
comfort and beauty.” 

Cushiontone was chosen because 
it could be repainted without losing 
its acoustical efficiency. This made 
it possible to provide comfortable 
quiet and still finish the ceilings to 


match the handsome decorating 
scheme. 

\ perforated wood fiber tile, 
Cushiontone is low. in cost and high 
in acoustical efficiency. It absorbs 
as much as 75% of the noise that 
strikes its surface. It’s easily in- 
stalled by cementing or nailing. 
Maintenance is quick and econom- 
ical, too. 

Cushiontone is one of the com- 
plete line of Armstrong's sound- 


conditioning materials which in- 
cludes Travertone, Arrestone, and 
Corkoustic. Each has its own spe- 
cial features to meet particular job 
requirements. Call in your Arm- 
strong Acoustical Contractor for full 
details and a free estimate. For 
your copy of the free booklet, “How 
to Select an Acoustical Material.” 
write Armstrong Cork Com- 

pany, 24208 Indian Road, 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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chem afioy, stock item, pacific pile-up, 


CHEM AHOY: No ordinary tanker, this one 

. She’s the first ocean-goer built to carry 
high-density liquid chemicals. Christened the 
S.S. Marine Dow-Chem, the vessel is owned 
by Marine Transport Lines who'll operate her 
for Dow’s products exclusively. All tanks 
and handling equipment are corrosion-re- 
sistant —she carries 11 different chemicals 
. . . CW editors believe sponsors, through 
bulk shipment economies, may be launch- 
ing a new era for water-borne chemicals. 
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STOCK ITEM: Go in big for preparedness 
here at the Pfaudler Co. in Rochester, N. Y. 
Sensing a shift to standard instead of cus- 
tom-built items, management hiked size 
limits for stock glass-lined kettles, promised 
orders filled in 10 days. Now sales are up, 
delivery time’s down to 8 days. The moral... 
trend-watching pays in the competitive CPI 
market. Pays big too... last year to the tune 
of $6.5 billion for new plants and equipment. 
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Trends move swift in the Chemicai Process Industries ...in transportation, 
equipment and plant site development ...in materials, methods and new 
product lines. It’s a mushrooming market, boiling upward to a husky $70 
billion-a-year output by 1960 . . . a busy, turbulent market where facts behind 
the news are hunted by hustling planners. That’s why CHEMICAL WEEK’s cogent 


analyses rate peak priority among chemical businessmen . . . it’s specifically 
focused on management’s interests. 


To every manufacturer who concentrates sales effcrt on this lucrative sector 
of U.)5. industry, Co#m1caL WEEK’s business-news slant and power to attract ex- 
ecutives have special significance. For cultivating management’s influence is 
mandatory to sales of all kinds of industrial equipment, materials and services. 
That’s why so many advertisers find it an indispensable tool to tap the buying 
heart of this great-growth market. [n the Chemical Process Industries . . . it’s 
management’s own magazine. 


PACIFIC PILE-UP: Plenty of wood and 
water got ’em started, pulp and 
paper were basic, chemicals moved up 
fast— now oil and gas are on the way 
in the Puget Sound area, scene of the 
CPI’s newest boom. Here’s the Kaiser 
plant on the Tacoma Tideflats. With 
$200 million already invested in this 
region for new plants like these and 
more diversification coming, it’s no 
wonder the process field is called 
“industry's fastest-moving market.” 


alert management, and... Chemical Week 


in the chemical process industries .. . it’s management’s own magazine 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * ABC-ABP 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


ALERT MANAGEMENT: Hooker Electrochemical’s Dr. J. H. Bruun (Dir., 
Res. & Dev.) teams up with associates, T. C. Dauphine and Paul 
Robitschek, to develop applications for the firm’s new fire-resistant 
“Hetron” resins. Bright prospects loom for plastic car bodies and a 
host of other end-uses in the rich polyester resin market. About CW, all 
three agree . . . “CHEMICAL WEEK’s story on the ‘Hetron’ development 
typifies the magazine . . . penetrating, analytical, accurate throughout.” 


Why Does One Man Get the 
Where All Others Fail? 


Pepperell's purchasing agent tells what a P. A. likes about 
a salesman, and what he doesn't like. When product-price- 
delivery are competitive, is the salesman the "X" factor? 


BY DANIEL G. DONOVAN 


Director of Purchases, Pepperell Manufacturing Co.* 


As a purchasing executive for 
about 25 years, I am in a position to 
record some reactions I have had to 
salesmen over the years. In some in- 
stances they may seem elementary and 
should be taken for granted in all 
selling, but I would like to show how 
they affected me. 


What | Like About Salesmen: 


|. Interest in every sale. 
I like a salesman who knows what 
is happening to my account at all 


times—when I last ordered, what I 
bought, when it was shipped, how my 
volume compares this year with last. 


2. Pointing out savings. 

The purchasing job is a profit-mak- 
ing job and any suggestions as to sav- 
ing by changing quantity, varying the 
routing or type of carrier or putup are 
always welcome to Purchasing. 


3. Advantages of salesman's com- 
pany over competition. 

It is the purchasing executive’s job 
to visit suppliers’ plants and to keep 
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They're Striking—Matches 


The pun is intended description for Trans World Airlines, Inc’s., book 
matches which have been selected by a panel of 15 judges for the Joshua 
award — distinguished use of match book advertising. The award is issued 


by the American match book industry. 


TWA's six match books portray, in poster style, the six major ports of 
call on the airline’s world routes. Art work is imaginative: as many as 10 
color plates are used in printing. The reverse sides of the covers uses 


strong selling copy. 


Order 


posted on the ability of the supplier to 
produce and deliver. But this is not 
always possible. I like a salesman who 
will tell me how his company can 
handle my business, the size of his 
operations, type of equipment, etc. 
Show the advantages in a positive 
way, instead of pointing out weak- 
nesses of your competition. 


4. Advise the purchasing executive 
on market conditions. 

The purchasing executive will 
probably know something about more 
things in his company than anyone 
else. But the salesman is a specialist 
who deals in one commodity and he 
is in a position to advise the buyer 
specifically about the trend of prices 
on his commodity. 


5. Moving surplus commodities. 

In some businesses, where the prod- 
ucts are not branded and are bought 
for use, as is the case with chemicals, 
the buyer may often find himself with 
excess or slow-moving inventory. The 
salesman, with many customers of the 
same material, would be doing the 
buyer a favor if he helped him to 
move his surplus item. 


6. Knowledge of company and how 
the material is used. 

I like a salesman who knows how 
I use his product and is ready to sug- 
gest better uses for his material. | 
may be using too much or wasting it 
and this may cut down my present 
volume of business. 


7. Keep delivery promises. 

Delivery promises should never be 
made unless you are reasonably cer- 
tain they will be fulfilled. One way 
to alienate the confidence of the buyer 
is to fail on delivery promises. 


8. Present new products. 

The salesman always likes to come 
up with something new and the buyer 
is just as anxious to see new products. 
Even though you are not sure how it 
could be used, it is a sign of activity. 
and progress to be able to come in 
with something new. 


9. Come through when a special 
request is made. 

Production problems cause uneven- 
ness of production and sometimes the 
inventory runs out unexpectedly. If 
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You May Be 


One of SM’s “400” 


SALES MANAGEMENT has arranged with Readex Reader-Interest 
Reports to measure the readership of every item and advertisement in this 
issue—so that editors can give you more of what you like, so that adver- 


tisers may make their copy more helpful. 


The service started with the March 1 issue and will be continued 


through April, May, June and July. 


A cross-section of subscribers will be selected to receive duplicate copies 
of these issues—about 2% of the subscription list each time—and dupli- 
cate copies will be mailed them, together with marking crayon and busi- 


ness-reply return envelope. 


If you are in the 2% sample for any of these issues we hope you will 
cooperate—by looking at every item on every page, every picture, every 
article, every story, every advertisement—and that you will draw a@ line 
down the middle of every item you remember as having been of interest 
when you first went through the issue. (More detailed instructions are con- 


tained in the mailing kit.) 


Perhaps you'd like to be sure you are included in one of these tests. If so 
just drop a line to Philip Salisbury, Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


We can offer this—and only,this—as a reward for your cooperation: 


magazine that contains even more of the things you like. 


"Most 
extraordinary 
response" 
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POTENT BLEND: 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


Stimulate the interest of men who have reason to act and 
sales will naturally follow. Wall Street Journal readers have 
the best of all reasons. They occupy important positions, 
have key company and family responsibilities. Whatever 
promises a better way of doing business or better living is 
something they cannot afford to overlook. 


There’s the secret of The Journal’s tremendous pull: 
readers who believe that Journal advertisements are busi- 
ness news. They’re right. 


CIRCULATION: 295,367 (March 31, 1954) 


As filed with Audit Bureau of Circulation, subject to audit, 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published oat 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


44 Broad Street 711 W. Monroe Street 911 Young Street 415 Bush Street 


| 
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you receive the opportunity, go over- 
board to pull the buyer out of a pro- 
duction delay. This kind of help is 


remembered. 


10. Prompt acknowledgment of all 
orders, correspondence and requests. 

It is a sign of a well-run organiza- 
tion to handle all office procedures 
promptly, replying the same day as 
received on orders and inquiries, in- 
voicing promptly, etc. 


11. Persistent and regular in sales 
efforts. 

I like a salesman who in the face 
of several calls without success, con- 
tinues to knock on my door. It hap- 
pens many times that a regular visit 
comes when help is not needed and 
a salesman should never get discour- 
aged. 


12. Reasonable notification of price 
changes. 

If it is not contrary to company 
policy, I believe it is good selling to 
keep your customer informed of price 
changes with reasonable notification 
of changes on price advances. The 
sudden notification sometimes finds 
the buyer in a weak inventory posi- 
tion. While this may be caused by his 
own lack of planning, it helps him to 
be able to secure some material at the 
old price. 


13. Not over-anxious for 100%, of the 
business. 

While I realize that most salesmen 
want to get all the business, it is not 
good selling to make this fact obvious. 
It is also in bad taste to refer to any 
customer as, “That is our account.” 


14. Interest in buyer's hobbies. 

It is often a means of obtaining 
the interest of the buyer and breaking 
down some resistance, if you are able 
to talk the buyer’s language in re- 
spect to his hobbies and sport activi- 
ties. People with common interests 
seem to talk more freely. 


15. Make suggestions tactfully. 

While it is acknowledged that the 
salesman knows more about his prod- 
uct than the buyer, it is always well 
to be diplomatic in making sugges- 
tions for use of your material. The . 
teacher-pupil position should never be 
exercised in good selling. 


16. Know his product, delivery posi- 
tion, etc. 

The salesman should be well in- 
formed about all aspects of his own 
business, from both the production 
and delivery position. If the salesman 
is able to answer questions readily 
without constantly checking with his 
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home office, the buyer is confident 
that the salesman is well posted. 


What | Dislike About Salesmen: 


1. Calling at inopportune times. 

In city offices which are normally 
open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 
the salesman is generally badly re- 
ceived at 9:15 or 4:45. The buyer 
has duties, in addition to seeing sales- 
men, and arriving too early or too 
late puts the salesman at a disad- 
vantage. 


2. Bringing along the vice-president 
for "pressure." 

This type of visit is usually re- 
sented by the buyer, especially if 
there is an order pending. 


3. Too aggressive. 

It is expected that the salesman 
will have some pep, but too much ag- 
gression makes the buyer tighten up. 


4. Visits too long. 

Fit the length of your visit into 
the situation as you find it. The buy- 
er’s days are not all the same. Some 
are busier than others. 


5. Overselling. 
Know when to stop. After you see 
interest lagging, it is time to stop. 


6. Running down competitors. 

It is far better to praise your own 
product, than to run down com- 
petitors. 


7. Arguments. 

Don’t argue the point. You may 
win the argument and lose the sale. 
State the facts without a rebuttal un- 
less it is requested. 


8. Wrong job titles. 

Incorrect addressing of buyer in 
all correspondence indicates lack of 
attention to details by the salesman. 


9. Second bids. 

If the salesman loses the order, 
don’t try to get in a second bid. Make 
the bid right on the next inquiry. 


10. Let the buyer beware. 

The salesman should never assume 
this attitude in his relationship with 
the buyer. If so, the first sale will be 
his last. 

Salesmanship is a challenge to indi- 
vidual initiative. It is a test of cour- 
age, persistence, ingenuity and serv- 
ice. It is service to your customer, 
the purchaser. If you can ignite that 
spark of service into the flame of cus- 
tomer confidence, you have made the 
greatest contribution to successful 
selling. The End 
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THE FORT WORTH MARKET 


FOR 1954 


This is a report of business activity in the 
Metropolitan Fort Worth area and the 
West Texas Market consisting of 100 coun- 
ties. Fort Worth is truly "Where the West 
Begins" and within its boundaries is one 
of the nation’s richest and most produc- 
tive markets . . . 


Type of Business 


Metropolit 
for year 1953 Worth 


West Texas 
Fort Worth 


Market 
1,550,100 
454,100 


Population .... 
Families 


Effective Buying 
Income 


Retail Sales 
Automotive Sales 


$1,691,338,000 
$ 456,391,000 
$ 54,252,000 
$ 362,575,000 


. .§113,090,000 
Drug Sales .......$ 17,604,000 
Food Sales $107,514,000 
Furniture-Household 

Radio Sales $ 24,651,000 


General Merchandise ° 
! $137,607,000 $ 138,316,000 


Source: Sales Management Survey of Buying 
Power. 


$ 76,231,000 


Convincing proof that Fort Worth and 
West Texas is a rich and productive mar- 


ket capable of producing business. 


CARTER, Publ 
AMON G 


$2,414,611,000 


he 


Newspaper 
Coverage 


The largest newspaper 
published 
of Texas is read by the 


in the State 


people of Fort Worth 
and West Texas. The 
Star-Telegram circula- 
is over 240,000 
daily, and 220,000 Sun- 
day. 


tion 


Here is how well the 
Star-Telegram covers 


the Fort Worth market. 


Practically everyone in 
the Metropolitan Area 
reads the daily and Sun- 
day Star-Telegram. 
(Over 95% Daily and 


over 89% Sunday.) 


In the 100 county mar- 
ket of West Texas the 
coverage picture 
like this. 


looks 


No. of Counties 
Daily Sunday 


Over 50% 4 6 
30% -50% 20 26 
20% -30% 29 
10% -20% 25 25 

2% -10% 21 14 


% of 
Families 


No other Texas news- 
paper can cover such 
a market with this kind 


of family coverage. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


AMON G 
CARTER, JR President and Nationa 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 
Without the Use of Contests, Schemes or Premiums . . . Just a Good Newspaper 


TOOLS FOR SELLING 


Demonstrate! 


‘The Colson Corp., Elyria, O., 
makers of casters and materials-han- 
dling equipment for industry and 
institutions, no longer asks salesmen 
to work out of catalogs—as the photo- 
graphs on this page seem to confirm. 
The company has licked the problem 
of demonstrating heavy equipment by 
building scaled, working miniatures. 
President Robert A. Pritzker, happy 
with sales results, reports that one 
salesman recently pulled a 300-Ib. 
purchasing agent on one of the minia- 
tures, clinching the sale. 


1. Barrel truck miniature, representing a $60 item, 
cost Colson $125 to produce; jack lift model cost 
$170 to make by hand, represents a $62 product. Ex- 
pense is quickly amortized by increased sales. 


2. Customer actually becomes part of demonstra- 
tion when salesman begins to talk about carrying 
capacity. Models are chrome plated and have scaled 
down versions of every part of the standard product. 


3. Here is salesman’s kit, easily carried. It contains 
complete line, even down to miniature, weighted 
barrel used to demonstrate barrel truck. 
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without the roots there can be no tree 


JUNE 


What do you think of when you hear the word medical? 
... Your family doctor? Your local hospita!? 

Miracles of modern surgery? The impressive procession 
of new life-saving drugs? 


Whatever comes to mind, remember this: no matter how 
specialized the various branches of medicine may be, 
they must all depend on one single source of manpower— 
America’s compact network of 79 medical schools. 


These schools constitute the fountainhead of all medical 
services. Without their graduates, no hospital, no medical 
research laboratory, no health agency could function. 


Right now, the medical schools need your help. They 
need it urgently. They need it to provide enough doctors for 
our growing population and our military services, to 
maintain our unparalleled medical progress. Because 
medical education is of such vital importance to 

every American, more and more businessmen are coming 
to regard it for what it truly is...one of our great 
national resources, like the Red Cross, Community Chest 
and other essential public service agencies. 


Let us tell you how you can help. Write for more details 


on the medical schools’ needs, and how your firm can 
contribute to the solution of this serious national problem. 


AMERICA’S 79 MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


1954 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT MEDICAL EDUCATION 


There are only 79 accredited medical 
schools in the United States. 

They train 82,000 undergraduates, 
specialists and technicians and gradu- 
ate 6,500 doctors annually. 

It costs from $10,000 to $12,000 to 
train a doctor today. 

Tuition fees, raised 84% over 1940, 
cover less than 20% of the cost. 

In the past decade medical teaching 
budgets have risen 143%; administra- 
tion and plant operation 150%. 

The medical schools need $10,000,000 
annually in additional income to main- 
tain present standards and train the 
necessary number of doctors required 
for America’s growing population. 
ALL 79 medical schools can be aided 
by a single gift to the National Fund 
for Medical Education. 

Contributions are distributed through 
annual grants according to a schedule 
approved by the medical schools. 
The National Fund is a voluntary, 
non-profit organization approved and 
supported by the American Medical 
Association and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. 

For complete facts on the crisis facing 
medical education write to 


The National Fund for Medical Education, 
2 West 46 Street, New York 36, New York 


TOOLS FOR SELLING (continued) 


getting 

leads 

for 

salesmen 

one of your headaches? 


To demonstrate explo- 
sive qualities of dust, co- 
coa is poured into glass 
tube, covered with a sheet 
of paper. Then current is 
built-in reply card boosts responses, passed through high re- 
lowers selling costs! sistance wire coil. This is 
One-stop service for creative printing the preparatory step.. 


and mailing saves your time—keeps you busy 


Then you'll want to get the facts on our kind 


of Sales Letter—with the built-in reply card. 


You'll be joining a mighty impressive list of 


blue chips, too, who've learned that the 


planning instead of just picking up loose ends. 


‘ 
Why not send now for more information and This Sales Tool Explodes 


samples of recent successful promotions? 


SALES LETTERS Once a Crouse-Hinds demonstra- goodness thunderclaps in the presence 
tion team enters and passes through of industrial prospects who face prob- 
a front office waiting room, there are lems of combustible dusts in and 
likely to be explosions. Field repre- around their plants. Object: to show 
sentatives of the Syracuse, N.Y., firm how and why dust is dangerous, and 
demonstrate the company’s explosion- how properly built electrical gear can 
proof and dust-tight electrical equip- reduce incendiary troubles. 
ment by actually creating honest-to- The End 


jeaecorperated 


250 W. 49th St., New York 19 
Telephone Circle 6-0843 


“ » A Case of Good Judgment 
KNICKERBOCKER”— for Over 54 Years— 


SALES 
CASES 
THAT 
HELP 
you 


The world's largest selection of speciaity sales 
cases, portfolios and luggage— 

Panoramic view shows complete line of mer- 
chandise instantly——making complete tine easier 
to sell— 

All cases designed for easy carrying— 

'f we don't have your choice in stock, we'll 
design and manufacture a case to your specifi- 
cation— 

Cases manufactured in top-quality Bass wood, 
stee! or p'ywood frames; covered in your choice 
of color in leather or piastic— 


(Case illustrated de- visible at one glance; 

signed esp rectally for advertising displayed 

**Broadcas Brand on front hinged panel; 

food products; slightly 

larger than portable contains 

typewriter case; com- Price lists, order books, 

plete line of products 

sebeermen CAN PRODUCE ANYTHING YoU 
T—WRITE TODAY! 


() Catalog of cates cases. CD Catalog of luggage, 
business portfolios, brief cases, ete. [I am in- 
terested in special case for our product. Attached 
please find letter in which I give details of type 
of case we desire. 


Ready for bang, field representative squeezes rubber bulb, causing cocoa to 
explode. Demonstration dramatizes how dust (cocoa) can explode by blanketing 
or mingling with ordinary electrical fixtures. 
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“SHOW manship SELLS for you! 
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THIS INSERT LITHOGRAPHED BY MILPRINT, INC. 


Ze 


» ~~ -* WITH LITHOGRAPHED WINDOW CARTONS 
7 


1 Got a product that looks good enough to eat? printing processes available anywhere. 

Then show it—and sell it—with Milprint Want packaging and displays that show 
lithographed window cartons! Milprint win- ’em and sell ’em? 

dow cartons showcase your product behind a Call your Milprint man—first! 

sparkling Cellophane or acetate window... 

surround it with rich color and attractive 

precision printing... furnish the compelling \ 


eye-appeal that turns more prospects into e 
purchasers! rw, 

Call on Milprint for all your lithography, INC 
packaging, displays or printed promotional 
material. And remember Milprint, the com- 


cy : l T 4 A PH Y 4 PR N T N ( 
pany that originated the window carton, offers . 
the widest variety of packaging materials and 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


GENERAL OFFICES, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Polyethylene, Saran, Acetate, Glassine, Foils, 
Folding Cartons, Bags, Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Material 


Mr. Milton Kaufman, President of Aquatogs, Inc., tells how 


He makes sales go 


“Women, weather and fashion are fickle,” says Milton 
Kaufman. "Put ‘em together and you have our business—all- 
weather garments 

“When a town is hit by heavy rain — especially without 
warning — the demand for Aquatogs shoots up. 

“We call on Air Express, ship and deliver in a matter of 
hours—and cash in on this peak demand. As you might guess, 


our customers are flattered by this service. 


Air Express ———— 


CALL AIR EXPRESS 


up in a downpour 


“We regularly send orders out Air Express every week in 
the year throughout the country. 

“We also depend on Air Express to move goods without a 
hitch from our door to the retail store receiving room. 

"Yet, practically all of our orders cost us less with Air 
Express than with other air services.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air E 
Division of Railway Express Agency. 


—— 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


. division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


pad. 


“LET'S START SELLING," declares President J. P. Seiberling, Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Each day on his just-concluded six-week, coast-to-coast sales tour he opened each meeting, held a 
press conference, met each dealer, and visited dealerships. He's just told stockholders . . . 


This Is the Year to Take 
Sales Meetings to Dealers! 


Seiberling Rubber believes: ''Get the show, and the boss, 


on the road" if dealers are not responding to normal prod- 


ding. This idea helped the company lick its 1949 sales 
recession.’ The company has made a big bet on dealers. 


Meetings of 100 to 150 people in 
many cities make more sales sense now 
than one gigantic national meeting in 
a central location, or two or three 
regional conferences. 

Because of this belief, President 
J. P. Seiberling and L. M. Seiber- 
ling, vice-president in charge of sales, 
have just taken their staff on a 15,- 
QO0-mile series of dealer sales meet- 
ings from coast to coast. 

They admit it’s time-consuming, 
and fatiguing for the travelers. But 
they believe they can do a better, more 
personal selling job in this way, and 
can more accurately gauge the ‘‘feel”’ 
of _lecal market conditions. And 
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what's more, they reach more people 
—at a lower cost per contact. 

“With regional conferences, we 
couldn't meet with half the people 
who will see our show on this tour,” 
Says vice-president L. M. Seiberling. 

“Furthermore, we would attract 
only top people from our larger deal- 
erships. This way, we contact prac- 
tically all the small and medium-size 
dealers, too, as well as many key em- 
ployes from each place of business. 

He’s not trying to set a record, but 
Seiberling estimates he will meet, 
visit with, and learn from at least 
2,000 different people during the six- 
week tour—10 times as many as he 


could contact personally in a single 
meeting or a conference 
series. 

The Seiberling troupe allowed for 
the time lag between the first and last 
meetings by starting in the warm 
southern climates, where the tire-sell- 
ing season starts early, and following 
the sun northward, ending in New 
England. 

The sales tour is literally a “road 
show,” with early-morning Pullman 
arrivals, a full day’s activity in each 
town, and, in many cases, an all-night 
train ride to the next stop to repeat 
the process. 

The schedule is carefully worked 
out in advance, and local representa- 
tives reserve hotel space, invite deal- 
ers to meetings, and pave the way for 
the arrival of the traveling troupe. 

This spring the road company in- 
cludes, besides the two Seiberlings, 
Jack A. Fouche, assistant general 
sales manager, and George Wiedemer, 
manager of sales training. “They un- 
veil the new products and show the 
sales tools during the meetings. 

Another company executive is pres- 
ent, though not in person. He is 
Harry P. Schrank, vice-president 


regional 


heading production and engineering, 
who speaks to the dealers in a spe- 
cially-prepared sound film which in- 
cludes a tour through the Seiberling 
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If you want to sell the 3!5 million men in the Armed Forces, you 
take a big ‘‘step in the right direction’”’ when you contact our 
nearest office. We can help you sell to them through their own 
Service-controlled outlets. 


Sales to Armed Forces consumers do “‘extra duty.’ You profit 
from immediate sales to these young buyers with their 8 billion 
dollar spendable yearly income—you establish preference for your 
product which they carry back, as civilians, to the 48 states. The 
rapid turnover of Servicemen, as thousands enter and others are 
released, means that you reach many new customers every day. 


The newspapers with greatest Service readership—Army Times, 
Air Force Times, Navy Times and Air Force Daily, the American 
Daily in Europe—are your most direct way to reach these 
millions of eager-to-buy customers. 


GET ‘HOW TO SELL’’ DETAILS, SAMPLE COPIES, RATES AND MARKET DATA AT NEAREST OFFICE. 


A:. U7... Tib- 
hee 


@ WIDEST SERVICE COVERAGE 
@ LOWEST COST PER 1000 READERS 
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AIR FORCE TIMES 


(Members: Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


AIR FORCE DAILY 
The “AMERICAN DAILY” in Europe 
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“THE MILITARY 
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The Monthly Trade 
Paper for Military Buy 

ers Everywhere. Wid 
est readership-Lowest 
cost per ad dollar 
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factory to show the dealers new pro- 
duction equipment. 

(The film, incidentally, uses an old 
Hollywood stunt for a neat transition 
to the next “live” speaker on the pro- 
gram, Wiedemer. He is introduced 
by Schrank, appears with him on the 
screen, and begins his talk. Then he 
pauses, and asks the electrician to 
turn on the house lights. When this 
is done, Wiedemer “in person” is 
already in place on the platform to 
continue his remarks. ) 

Later in the day, the program in- 
cludes a second short film, this one 
showing results of a comparative test- 
ing program Seiberling engineers set 
up to show product advantages. The 
picture includes special footage shot 
with Eastman’s new ultra-high-speed 
camera at 1,250 frames a second, 
showing tires being destroyed at 120- 
mile-an-hour speeds in the Seiberling 
laboratory. 

Another member of the traveling 
contingent is David Goldsberry of 
Seiberling’s PR staff, who acts as road 
manager, handling the details of set- 
ting up and knocking down the stage 
set and properties, arranging travel 
schedules, and dealing with hotels. 


That Personal Contact 


Important features in the day-long 
meeting schedule are the luncheons 
and cocktail sessions, which conclude 
each day’s program. Here the district 
sales representatives see that dealers 
and prospects meet the company peo- 
ple from the home office, and personal 
contacts are established. 

The company hopes that this tech- 
nique of personalizing spring meet- 
ings and bringing them close to home 
for dealers will provide a welcome 
shot in the arm for sales this year— 
and officials say it is starting to do 
just that. 

Seiberling first tested the all-out 
road show idea in 1950, following the 
1949 recession, which was the worst 
postwar year for tire sales. At that 
time many tire dealers were still tak- 
ing orders rather than selling, and the 
company hit on the idea of a similar 
series of meetings. 

The upsurge of business which re- 
sulted—entirely aside from the Ko- 
rean war boom, which came later— 
gave Seiberling its best first-half sales 
in history. The company planned to 
use the technique every second or 
third year, but was prevented from 
doing so by the effects of the war. 

The meetings this year are the first 
the company has attempted since 
1950, and present plans are to return 
to the field in the same way every 
two or three years. The End 
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A Specialized 


VERTICAL PUBLICATION 


with a 


HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 


The fountain and fast food seg- 
ment of the restaurant industry 
is the outlet having fountain 
and counter restaurant service, 
which generally includes table 
or booth service. That’s the spe- 
cialized market Fountain & Fast 
Food serves vertically. 


In fast service eating places, 
twice - the - turnover - per - seat 
means more meals—more profit. 
This is the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the restaurant industry 
—and is by far the largest of the 
eating place market. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Fast food outlets embrace fountains, 
counter restaurants, luncheonettes, 
sandwich shops, in-plant restaurants, 
drive-ins, etc. 


They are a vital part of drug stores, 
variety and department stores, air- 
ports, railroad stations, bus terminals, 
etc. 


On main street or main highway or in 
industry they all have one thing in 
common— 


FAST SERVICE 


Whether independent or chain operations the market and Fountain & Fast Food coverage of 


it extends to over thirty different types of outlets numbering 50,000. That’s what we mean by 
horizontal coverage in a specialized vertical field. 


When you specify Fountain & Fast Food for an advertising schedule, it’s an assurance of a mar- 


ket well covered vertically and horizontally, coupled with all necessary specialized editorial 
oe 
content from cover to cover. 


Editorial and E ive Offi 
FOUNTAIN & 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
FAST FO 0 0 333 N. cual meen 1, WM. 


the magazine serving counter Pacific Coast Representative 
and fountain restaurants The Richard Railton Company 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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When Lack of Funds Stop 
Your Prospects from Buying 


The Small Business Administration is loosening the strings 
on its revolving fund. Here is how SBA can help you now. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD - 


If your customer can claim the 
cherished title, Small Businessman, 
the government may lend him the 
money for the equipment you're try- 
ing to sell. For that matter, if you, 
yourself, are Small Business, Govern- 
ment may provide the loan—if your 
loan application throws bank vice- 
presidents into panic. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
has created only one new agency, 
Small Administration, a 
combination poor-man’s-RFC — and 
Commerce Department annex. Until 
recently, SBA’s policy was one of 
inactivity. Now it shows 
signs of perking up, almost advertis- 
ing its power to lend money, indeed, 
actually lending. Should business, not- 
withstanding the thousand bullish 
signs, run downhill, SBA officials tell 
you their organization might be 
tapped to scatter the government 
largesse. 


Business 


anxious 


Not So Quiet Now 


Last year, while members of the 
new Administration still were in- 
veighing against government med- 
dling and promising to stop smother- 
ing the citizenry in unsolicited help, 
SBA was quietly set up. It looked 
like a sop to the Small Business lob- 
byists and a convenience for congress- 
men whose constituents couldn’t make 
the grade either as government con- 
tractors or bank clients. Administra- 
tion policy, you may remember, was 
one of conspicuously getting out of, 
not into business; SBA seemed to 
veil its power to lend. 

hat’s all over. Recently, the 
House Appropriations Committee. 
which scolds everybody for being too 
profligate, censured SBA’s niggardli- 
ness. Not long after, President Ejisen- 
hower proposed that its power to lend 
be expanded. Applications have been 
coming in and money going out a 
little faster. 

In some corner or other, every gov- 
ernment agency keeps a Small Busi- 
ness unit, which translates the spon- 
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taneous gobbledegook of the agency 
into the kind a small businessman is 
supposed to prefer. SBA’s mission is 
broader. It carries a complete Small 
Business line: money, sales help, ex- 
ecutive schooling, variegated advice, 
both oral and by booklet. 

An SBA loan averages $61,000; 
the average term is six years. A 
typical borrower is a small manufac- 
turer who, perhaps, wants to improve 
his plant, but can’t get a bank to 
stake the cash he needs. Congress 
authorized a $275 million revolving 
fund, but appropriated only $55 mil- 
lion. The President has asked the 
Senate to appropriate an additional 
$50 million. 


More Loans 


At the start, SBA’s loan and ad- 
vice counters got mixed up. People 
came for advice—how to get some 
cash from SBA — but got another 
kind, briefings on sound company 
finance. Now, an SBA man is readier 
to OK the loan if it falls under 
agency rules. 

These are unusual. To a banker, 
you try to give the impression that 
everyone wants to loan money to you. 
At SBA it’s just the opposite. You 
establish credit-worthiness by proving 
that no ordinary bank will make the 
loan you need. The banker prefers 
that you possess good collateral, even 
if you won't pledge it. If there’s any- 
thing to pledge, SBA will turn you 
down. These peculiarities are intended 
to assure that SBA isn’t competing 
with ordinary banks. SBA likes most 
to supply the remainder when what 
the bank offers to lend isn’t enough. 

Next, your customer must show 
that he’s a genuine Small Business- 
man and not, say, a disguised chair- 
man-of-the-board of a blue chip com- 
pany. ‘The House Appropriation 
Committee record lists tests for sev- 
eral hundred industries. A small elec- 
tric battery manufacturer may hire 
as many as 1,000, but to be both an 


envelope maker and small, you must 
employ fewer than 100. A small re- 
tailer does less than $300,000 a year, 
but he may do $500,000 if he’s in 
farm equipment, lumber, building ma- 
terials; auto dealers and department 
store owners are allowed $1 million. 
Wholesalers of coal, coffee, tea, spices, 
cotton, drugs, dry goods, appliances, 
farm machinery, groceries or meat, 
hardware, are small, by SBA stand- 
ards, until they beat $5 million. Most 
are limited to $2 million. 

Finally, several circumstances will 
scare off the SBA loan officer. They 
cover whatever an opposition Senator 
someday might hold up in scorn or 
condemnation: no gambling houses, 
no liquor, etc. Nor does SBA want 
to get mixed up with newspapers or 
other media. It won’t bail out the 
creditors of a concern suspiciously 
close to bankruptcy. It won't finance 
speculation. 


Sends Prospects to SBA 


These rules, as you see, encourage 
your sales prospect to go to SBA if 
he wants but can’t afford your equip- 
ment. If you yourself qualify as 
small, SBA might help to finance 
your accumulating receivables. 

It’s doubtful that SBA would 
stake your distributors to stocking 
more of your products. Doing that, 
an official thought, would be too 
much like bailing out creditors. If 
you sell equipment to distributors for 
their own use, SBA might help out. 

At first, the help SBA offered sales 
managers of small concerns related 
only to government and especially to 
defense purchases. Nor, in the begin- 
ning, were SBA men particularly ag- 
gressive. Now that government buy- 
ing seems to be on the way down, 
SBA has both invaded the straight 
business field and tries harder to help 
its clients land some of the remaining 
government orders. 

The invasion is interesting. In 
order to introduce prospective con- 
tractors or sub-contractors to the 
Armed Services, SBA listed and ap- 
praised their equipment. But the 
Armed Services didn’t exhaust pos- 
sible customers. It canvassed its lists 
among the large mail order houses, 
always on the hunt for new suppliers. 
Montgomery Ward, SBA _ boasts, 
now buys hand driven ice cream 
freezers from a client of SBA’s San 
Francisco office. 

You can hardly expect a govern- 
ment agency to take the place of 
your sales staff nor does SBA claim 
to approach doing that. But, an SBA 
branch is now expected to, and some- 
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times will, find out what the big 
companies in its territory are in the 
market for, and which people in 
those companies do the buying. It can 
furnish leads and occasionally intro- 
ductions, for what their worth, to the 
buyers. The small competitor of the 
man who has followed up an SBA 
lead can press no grievance since SBA 
will gratefully accept him too as a 
client; a big competitor dares not. 

Helping to land business orders is 
a new field for SBA so that there’s 
no clear record of success or failure. 
Naturally, it’s the success stories that 
occur fastest to an official talking to 
a reporter. They have a few to talk 
about. 

One, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant way SBA helps sell the govern- 
ment is in providing tips. In doing 
so, it runs into competition. For $7 a 
year, Commerce Department mails a 
daily circular listing government bids 
above $25,000, plus awarded con- 
tracts. An SBA man will show you 
how often his branch office beats 
Commerce on the business in its ter- 
ritory. After all, Commerce, whose 
information is printed record, deals 
only in certainties and by the time 
something is certain it’s stale. SBA, 
whose media include conversation, 
passes along probabilities as well. 


Faster Sales Tips 


Second, the law requires the Armed 
Services to set aside some business as 
exclusive preserve for Small ‘Business. 
SBA stations men at procurement 
centers to spot proposed purchase 
orders which could be set aside, then 
to haggle about them with the pro- 
curement officers. As they chalk up 
their numerous, if slight, victories, 
they write, wire or phone the nearest 
SBA branch, which tips off its clients. 

Third, SBA is lavish with printed 
information about how the govern- 
ment buys: detailed specifications, for 
instance, of just about everything 
purchased. There are a lot of hand- 
books. Latest, and possibly most use- 
ful is a 92 page “U.S. Purchasing 
Directory,” which lists most af the 
things Government buys and « tells 
which agencies buy them. It doesn’t 
name purchasing officers. This one is 
sold by Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, 25, D.C., at 50c. 

An energetic SBA man tries to 
learn something about the big com- 
panies in his territory that work on 
government orders. He tries to get 
acquainted with the buyers. Some- 
times, it’s said in Washington, he can 
help a salesman plan and carry 
through his day’s work. 
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THIS TWIN 
HAS PLENTY OF 
MUSCLE! 


Purchasing power? We're bulging with it in St? Paul! 
This mighty market’s brimming with money to spend . . . and 
folks around here SPEND IT! And remember . . . the one 
sure way to get them to lift YOUR product off the dealer’s 
shelf is to advertise it in the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
—the ONLY medium to saturate every single corner of the 
big-spending St. Paul “half” of the Twin Cities market! 


“Consumer Markets'’ REPORTS— 
ST. PAUL ... 


... families have an average spendable income 20% 
HIGHER than the national average! 


ST. PAUL ... 


. spendable income (after taxes) is $6,287 as compared 
with a national average of $5,246 per household! 


ST. PAUL ... 


ean population has jumped another 3% since the 1950 census 
—up to 319,700 people living in 98,540 households within 
the corporate city limits! 


ST. PAD 2. 


. . - annual retail sales per household are 35% ABOVE the 
national average . . . an estimated $493,728,000,. or an aver- 
age of $5,011 for each household within the corporate city 
limits! 


hil R tati 
= a D i $ PATC x wr RIDOSR-JOH ES, INC. 


3 bioote wiwirarte New York—Chicago—Detroit 


Pre Los Angeles—San Francisco 
PION EER PRESS St. Paul—Minneapolis 


Coming in Sales Management June 15 


Public Never Sees Our Product, 

But We're a Hit in "Do-it-Yourself" 
A-D-M is selling lots of linseed oil to paint manufacturers be- 
cause millions of week-end decorators are spreading millions 


of gallons of paint. A-D-M’s splashy promotion to consumers 
is for the benefit of its customers—the entire paint industry. 
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Sell more with 
"“SELMOR’” 


FULL RICH COLORS 


ONE-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 


HINDE & DAUCH 


‘*SELMOR’’ DISPLAYS 


Write for booklet ‘How to Select Vending Displays.” 
Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky 16, Ohio 


It sometimes happens that a small 
concern loses government business 
even though it bid lowest. The pur- 
chasing official never heard of it, or 
what he heard didn’t make him en- 
thusiastic. It’s his job to buy good 
products cheap, not to crusade for 
Small Business. Though he wouldn’t 
put it that way, he, like other people, 
is brand conscious and doesn’t take 
chances with obscure manufacturers 
so selling is necessary. 

The low bidder can go to SBA, 
which, after a quick engineering and 
financial survey, will certify his abil- 
ity to carry through his offer. You'd 
expect this to irritate the procure- 
ment man, make him feel that a 
bunch of outsiders, labeling them- 
selves “SBA” are putting their noses 
into his work. Several said that it 
doesn’t: since SBA takes the responsi- 
bility, why should it? Moreover, this 
sometimes brings in new suppliers. 
Isn’t this worthwhile ? 

An SBA certification is not per- 
manent. It’s good for one job only. 
But a concern that does that one 
satisfactorily stands a better chance 
of getting the next. Certification is 
no substitute for whatever perform- 
ance bonds may be required. Now 
and then, it’s said, SBA has negoti- 
ated waivers, always based on cir- 
cumstances emphatically ‘‘special.” 


Bickering Owners 


For a while, SBA tried, or at least 
prepared to try, to set up “production 
pools” of small manufacturers to 
take on government work. These 
were experimented with fitfully dur- 
ing the war. But the Justice Depart- 
ment recently released a report on 
the device, which gave staff members 
second-thoughts. The average pool, 
you infer from Justice description, 
consisted of bickering junkshop own- 
ers who had hired the same 5 per- 
center. 

Most of SBA’s stuff is old to Gov- 
ernment: loans, pamphlets, advice, 
etc. It has just ventured into a field 
all its own. It lures businessmen into 
seminars at nearby state, or other, 
universities, where they solve ‘“prob- 
lems of management.” 

Like other agencies supposed to 
serve, SBA is deep in the publishing 
business. Among pamphlets directed 
to sales people are: “Making Your 
Sales Figures Talk,” 20c, dealing 
with market analysis; “Design,” 25c, 
discussing its importance to customers, 
“Sales Training,” 20c. All are sold 
by Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The End 
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NEW BOOKS FOR) 


MARKETING MEN. IN 1953... 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Please order from your 
book store or direct from the publisher. 


Effective Letters in Business. By Robert 
L. Shurter. Published by MeGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, 36, N.Y. Price, $3.95. 

The basic principles of good business 
letter writing can’t be over-emphasized: 
This book reviews such fundamentals, ex- 
plains the psychology behind an effective 
letter, tells how to weed out pompous and 


heavy language. After outlining all as- 
pects of good business letters, the author 
devotes the second half of his book to use ep 


concrete examples. 


The Techniques of Supervision. By 
Alfred R. Lateiner, in collaboration with 
I. E. Levine. Published by National Fore- 
men’s Institute, Inc., 100 Garfield Ave., 
New London, Conn. Price, $4.00 (cloth 


bound) ; $2.00, paper bound. 


Supervisors, whether in a plant or in 
a sales capacity, should be able to mine | 
some helpful advice from this book. The EXCLUSIVE 
author has been a consultant on super- ra 


visory problems to many large corpora- LOCAL 


tions; he provides in his book clear-cut 


techniques toward mastering the art of ADVERTISERS hi 
pas ancens of understanding and dealing T LS represents 


with people. Among the chapters: ways 


of improving morale; discipline; how to e 
solve problem -£/0 of all exclusive 
Better Sales Through Credit. By Joseph " ‘ 

L. Wood. Published by Vantage Press, L | Ad 

120 W. 31st, New York 1, NY. Price oca vertisers in 
$3.00. 


The author established the first de- ; CHRONICLE Houston! 


ferred-payment plan in the building in- 

dustry for home improvements. Obvi- POST 

ously he speaks with some authority on 

the subjects of credit. He is not so much 

interested, here, in the fundamentals of PRESS 
credit than in the larger application of ; 

credit toward increased sales and profits. 1 19 
Case histories—illustrating how individual 


firm’s sales have grown through use of 
Wood's theories—are provided. 


Practical Public Speaking. By Eugene E. 
White and Clair R. Henderlider. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 11, N.Y. Price, $4.70. 
Who knows when you will have to 
make a speech. Maybe you're an old hand THERE CAN BE ONLY ONE 
at the job. But if you have butterflies at 
the thought, here’s a primer to give you 


the background which builds confidence. REASON 

The authors attempt to teach you how to li 

plan a speech, how to interest your audi- 

ence, how to get across your points. e 
What a Salesman Should Know About Al 

His Health. By Dr. Walter C. Alvarez. 

Published by The Dartnell Corp., 4660 Consecutive Years 


Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 40, Ill. Price, f Gouin t 
40 cents each; 6-99 copies, 30 cents each, . Leaders » oa 
pom Advertising and 


The sales manager worth his salt is Circulation. e 
concerned about the health of his sales Th H f Ch | 
force as much as he is about their quotas. e ous on ronic e 
This little booklet not only points up the 
worth of good health but how to get it JESSE H. JONES, Publisher R. W. McCARTHY, Advertising Director 


and keep it. It’s readable, filled with JOHN T. JONES, JR., President M. J. GIBBONS, National Advertising Mgr. 
sound advice on the feeding and care of 


salesmen. Obviously the man who feels THE BRANHAM COMPANY—National Representatives 


better works better. 
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Big Board Sells Small Investors 


(Continued from p. 38) 


Only in three of the last 15 years 
have they averaged that much. 

“Heavy taxes and stringent regula- 
tions have hurt the securities business. 
We intend to continue our fight 
against them. But we've still got to 
sell. Qur member firms realize that 
they .must develop more and_ better 
promotion, stronger selling tools, 
more manpower and sales incentives. 

“All our firms combined have only 
13,000 registered representatives. | 
understand that 175,000 agents are 
selling life insurance.” 

Securities salesmen must be trained 
tor six months before they can call on 
prospects. Most of them in fact are 
old-timers. In the New York Times 
recently, Reporter Burton Crane said 
that “three years ago the Association 
of Customers’ Brokers had to aban- 
don a group insurance plan for its 
members upon discovering that their 
average age was 54.” 

In connection with the Monthly 
Investment Plan, the Exchange is 
considering a proposal which would 
permit the salesmen to get continuing 
commissions from this business after 
their retirement. Also considered is a 
suggestion (called “The Widow’s 
Mite’’) to enable a salesman’s heirs 
to get some income from his accounts. 
in MIP and others, after his death. 


How "safe" are common stocks? 


The Exchange emphasizes that 
stocks should be bought only under 
experienced guidance — after savings 
have been set aside for sickness and 
other emergencies. The Big Board 
does not play down the “risks.” On 
the other hand, it may not play up 
enough the obvious fact that the ma- 
jor corporations whose shares it lists 
must be, collectively, just as strong 
(or weak) as the nation’s whole 
economy. 

But the Exchange does show that 
during 1953 more than 90% of “its” 
common stocks paid cash dividends. 
Average yield of the dividend-payers 
then was 6.3%. (In the last decade 
this combined yield ranged from 3.6% 
in 1945 to 7.8% in 1948, to provide 
a 10-year average of 6%.) 

Of 1,069 common stocks now 
listed on the Big Board, 300 have 
paid cash dividends steadily for 20 
years or more. (Half of these are in 
four industry groups: chemicals, 47; 
utilities, 42; foods and beverages, 31; 
machinery and metals, 30.) In fact, 
four companies have paid every year 
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for a century or more: Pennsylvania 
Railroad, since 1848, Washington 
Gas Light, 1852, and Continental 
Insurance and Corn Exchange Bank 
‘Trust, both since 1854. 

Among 80 regular-payers for a 
half-century or more are many major 
national advertisers—from American 
Telephone, Beech-Nut, Borden and 
Bristol-Myers to Texaco, Union Pa- 
cific and Yale & Towne. 

Although only 26¢ of men and less 
than 16 of women bought their 
shares primarily as a “hedge against 
inflation,” Keith Funston notes that 
common stocks have retained their 
value better than life insurance or 
savings accounts. Since 1939 their 
average rise has been within 1% of 
the rise of the cost of living. And yet 
a study made last fall, he says, re- 
vealed that “62% of all common 
stocks listed on the Exchange were 
selling at a price below book value— 
with 48° of these at 20% or more 
below it.” 


How wide is employe-ownership? 


Funston has shown that “the more 
we diffuse our property, the more we 
insure our liberty.” 

But with the notable exception of 
American ‘Telephone—about half of 
the 1.3 million owners of which are 
employes—the diffusion of sharehold- 
ings among employes of larger cor- 
porations proceeds slowly. In a report 
released by the Exchange in 1953, 
nearly two-thirds of some 190 share 
offerings to employes (including sev- 
eral by the same corporations) in the 
three years 1950-52 were restricted 
to limited groups, such as officers, 
directors and “key employes.’ Only 
68 were available to all regular em- 
ployes. 

In number of shares for all em- 
ployes, largest offerings in this period 
were made by Sears, Roebuck, one 
million; Consumers Power Co., 562,- 
000; Pennsylvania Power & Light, 
542,000; Long Island Lighting, 525,- 
000; American Airlines, 460,000; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 450,000. 
Others of 200,000 or more were, in 
order, du Pont, West Penn Electric, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Procter 
& Gamble, Union Oil, Sinclair Oil, 
Inland Steel, Crane Co. and Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber. 

Skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers rank very low in the propor- 
tion of their occupational 
owning stocks. ... 

Keith Funston’s job is further com- 


groups 


plicated by the fact that much selling 
must be done among his own mem- 
bers. “Until six months ago,” he says, 
“NIIP itself was called radical.” 

Who composes the New York 
Stock Exchange? 


The factors and forces which the 
Exchange seeks to educate and enlist 
include 603 member firms and 1,348 
individual members. 

Of these firms, +34 have headquar- 
ters in New York and 169 headquar- 
ters out of town. The entire group 
operates 1,247 other offices in +42 
cities in 47 states (all except Wyom- 
ing), and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
seven foreign countries. Just as 
Brookings found that two-thirds of all 
shares are owned in just five states. 
two-thirds of all offices of all Big 
Board members are in these same five 
states. In addition, two-thirds of the 
2.790 offices of non-member corre- 
spondent firms are in these states. 

These brokers are helping industry 
to get new money. Increasingly, the 
money comes from stock rather than 
bond issues. in 1953 the Exchange 
approved applications for 413 stock 
and 50 bond issues. While a record 
1,530 stocks are listed today, bond 
listings declined from a peak of 1,607 
in 1931 to 900 in 1948 and since have 
risen to 984. Today’s total of both 
stocks and bonds is 400 Jess than the 
record 2,915 of 1931. 

The Big Board reflects investors’ 
apathy. In the first third of this cen- 
tury its annual turnover ranged be- 
tween 31 and 319%. In the last two 
decades turnover has been between 9 
and 370%. The 9% was in 1942. The 
next-to-slowest years — both 12% — 
were 1941 and 1953. Last year only 
355 million of an average 2.857 bil- 
lion shares were turned. 


Why have the Exchange members 
been so backward in selling? 


Although the Exchange was found- 
ed in 1792, and has been ‘“‘everybody’s 
business” for some decades, it has 
just begun to emerge from an impres- 
sive hideout in downtown Manhattan. 
Although the vicissitudes on the Big 
Board bring more free publicity than 
is gained by any other economic insti- 
tution, except perhaps major league 
baseball and sex, the operations which 
guide them and the men involved in 
them still are largely unknown. 

Summarizing findings in a study 
for the Exchange in 1950, Opinion 
Research Corp. noted only ‘small 
gains with the public since the last 
check of public opinion in 1944.” 
Whereas in 1950 the government was 
given ‘considerably less credit for in- 
creased honesty in Exchange deal- 
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For HINDSIGHT CERTAINTY in Quota-Setting 


HIGH-SPOT CITIES gives you .. . the first of each month... a “Radar"-View 
of the Month's Retail Sales Volume in more than 


200 U. S. and Canadian Cities. 


You know 30 days ahead what the month’s final sales volume will be in each 
city — how the month will compare with the previous year’s month, with the 


1939 month, and with the current national sales change. 


“Radar”-View is right! This table enables you to check 
our High-Spot Cities forecasts with the subsequent HERE'S THE RECORD 


Department of Commerce releases of actual sales LSM ) Actual | 
Forecast Results % of Error 


results—for the 13 consecutive months from Febru- a eaien Perens 
ary, 1953 through February, 1954. are’ <r oe | 9 
April 14.1 14.3 
May 14.9 14.7 


1953—starting with large percentage gains over 1952 June 14.8 


o 


and ending with declines—was a challenging year for July 14.2 
¢ aa 5 Rails August 14.0 
forecasts. SALES MANAGEMENT?’s accuracy .. . September 14.2 


with just a whisker-thin margin of error in all that October 15.4 


rn ee November 14.4 
uncertain period . . . stamps High-Spot Cities as a December 17.! 


PWWONS >> 
OwWONOWA~ 


\ 


reliable blueprint for sales action—in determining 1954 
January 12.5 
February 12.1 


opportunities and problems, preparing special promo- (Preliminary) 


sales and advertising quotas, anticipating seasonal 


tions and test campaigns. In short, a blueprint for Monthly Avg. 14.1 


hard-sell, 


HIGH-SPOT CITIES——See page 110 this issue 


A “Survey of Buying Power” Feature 


in each first-of-the-month issue of 
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FULL COLOR 


POSTCARDS 
for less than 1¢ apiece! 


+z Made direct from your trans- 
parency, Crocker’s full four-color 
postcards with their exclusive Mirro- 
Krome finish are ideal for direct 
mail, dealer promotions and many 
other uses. Write today for free 
samples and price list. 


Department S-6 
H. S. CROCKER CO., INC. 


SAN BRUNO + CALIFORNIA 


MANAGEMENT looks 
to the ACCOUNTANT 


... for advice in the 
area of record-keeping, 
reporting, insurance and 
finance. Send for "the 


3rd party to 
a sale"’ 


270 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK (6, N.Y 


—America’s foremost accounting 


and firancial management magazine 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


visually interpreted in graphic form. 
WHATEVER THE CHART— 
WE'LL MAKE IT “TALK"! 
Sales presenta tal 
TE Sales Meeting Ma " 
spavte FOR: { Sales Training Aids, 


Annual Reports 
ON DESIGNERS 
PRESENTA Rw YORK 19 « PLAZA 7-316 


ings,” most of the people interviewed 
still felt that these external regula- 
tions were not “too strict.”’ “Only a 
sixth of the informed public consider 
stocks one of the best forms of invest- 
ment today.” ... 

The first Exchange employe to dis- 
pense “information” was hired in 
1926; a “public relations’ depart- 
ment was formed in 1934. For the 
latter year the Exchange first made 
public its annual report. (It consisted 
merely of tables of figures.) Text was 
introduced in the report for 1936 and 
coated stock and pictures for 1945. 
( That was the year when, following 
the 1944 public opinion study, the 
Exchange became an advertiser. ) 

The public was first invited to visit 
these precincts in 1939. In 1953 the 
number of visitors reached a record 
233,657. Guided by pretty girls in 
uniform, nearly 1,000 people a day 
now look down through broad win- 
dows at all the clamor and rushing- 
around. But the number who have 
done so, over 15 years still is only 
one-fourth as large as that of the 
owners of shares. 


How is the Big Board reaching the 
people? 


The audience, however, has been 
multiplied by other devices. Movies 
on the Exchange’s functions and op- 
erations — ‘‘Money at Work” and 
“What Makes Us Tick”—were re- 
leased in 1947 and 1950. The second 
was shown last year before 2.9 mil- 
lion people. 

In 1940 The Exchange appeared, 
a monthly pocket-size magazine, sold 
at 10 cents a copy, $1 a year. Its 
circulation is now 70,000. Although 
The Exchange keeps track of big in- 
dustries and large-scale advertisers, it 
does not carry advertising. The Big 
Board loses money on it. 

In policies, practices and people, 
the organization is making construc- 
tive news. Membership of the 33-man 
Board of Governors, for example, in- 
cludes three “representatives of the 
public’: Dr. John Sloan Dickey, 
president of Dartmouth College; 
Clarence Francis, until recently 
chairman of General Foods, and 
Charles R. Hook, chairman of Armco 
Steel. 

Presidents of the Exchange them- 
selves have become ircreasingly “pub- 
lic representatives.” In the last’ two 
decades these men have been Charles 
R. Gay, William C. McMartin Jr, 
Eimil Schram, for about 10 years, and 
since May 1951 George Keith Fun- 
ston. 

This year the Exchange has 
stepped up more vigorously than ever 
before in its 162 years to broaden the 


market for securities... on the 
theme “Own Your Share Of Ameri- 
can Business.”” Among other things 
this involves expanded public rela- 
tions and advertising activities, more 
market research, and a new approach 
in the Big Board’s own advertising 
campaign. The Exchange is getting 
listed companies to report more fre- 
quently (89 percent now publish 
statements quarterly or monthly and 
7 percent semi-annually. It is guiding 
speakers’ bureau to tell what the Ex- 
change and common stocks are all 
about; developing window displays 
on 12 different listed companies for 
member firms to use in 72 offices; 
encouraging employe pension plans, 
and working with member firms on 
the Monthly Investment Plan. 

Newspapers continue to find news 
in the Big Board. In a survey last 
year of the 734 dailies in cities of 
more than 25,000 population, the Ex- 
change found that 586 either carried 
at least some daily quotations, a news 
account of its activities, or both. 

The 586 dailies which devoted 
space to the Big Board had combined 
circulation of 41.3 million. The 148 
which did not had circulation of 3.7 
million. Today, with wider use of 
teletypewriter service, the Exchange 
people think even more newspapers 
are spreading the word. 

The Exchange spends money to 
see to it. Reporting for 1945, Presi- 
dent Schram noted the launching of 
“greatly expanded public information 
activities.” In magazines and 400 
dailies in July 1945 (through Gard- 
ner Advertising Co.) the name “New 
York Stock Exchange” began to ap- 
pear in advertising. Expenditures in 
that half year were $465,000. And 
this was just the beginning of what 
Schram described as “a long-range 
undertaking.” The Exchange itself 
by then had become a good-size busi- 
ness. On its gross income of 7.5 mil- 
lion, it had net-profited $856,000. As- 
sets had reached $53 million. 

Reporting for 1953, President 
Funston showed gross income of $10 
million but net profit of only $35,- 
505.77. Assets had shrunk to $41.6 
million. The year’s advertising bill 
(through Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn) was $625,000. ... In 
eight years printing expenditures had 
mounted from $137,000 to $483,000. 


Printing means promotion. 


How does the Exchange improve 
the “climate”? 


That word climate is Funston’s. 
He would make stock-buying salubri- 
ous. He would have millions more 
Americans basking in the sunshine of 
their securities. Although “the na- 
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tion’s market place” itself has noth- 
ing to sell, it can help to: 

1. Surround member firms with 
sympathetic prospects. 

2. Gird the members with the gear 
to grab them. 

Rud Lawrence says members’ de- 
mands for merchandising are expand- 
ing his job. In eight pressing weeks 
last November and December he had 
to see created both the sales package 
for members on Monthly Investment 
Plan, including merchandising mate- 
rials and methods, and a new real- 
person approach to the Exchange’s 
own advertising. 

The Big Board is talking “cli- 
mate” in terms of those who bask in 
it. This year’s $525,000 advertising 
series, launched March 9, involves 16 
insertions in 532 daily newspapers 
with 43 million circulation. Each in- 
sertion features four “one-minute in- 
terviews” with shareholders. Real 
folks—for example, a Minneapolis 
salesman, Baltimore shop owner, Los 
Angeles sales executive, Dearborn, 
Mich., maintenance worker—are pic- 
tured and quoted in answer to such 
questions as ‘“‘Why did you buy your 
stocks?” “What do women think of 
stocks ?”’ and “‘Why do you like the 
Monthly Investment Plan?” 


How is MIP doing? 


Funston calls MIP ‘democratic 
capitalism.” Its ‘potential value’ he 
ranks with “the odd-lot system, in- 
troduced some 80 years ago as a 
means of broadening ownership.” 

The merchandising kit for MIP 
went out to members last December 
31. The plan was formally launched 
on January eas 

It is simply a pay-as-you-go way to 
invest—on a regular-amount basis, 
and preferably with specific objec- 
tives. Prospects learn that MIP is: 


Selective —invest in several stocks 
at one time; 


Flexible —amount invested may be 
anywhere from $40 a quarter to $999 
a month; 


Non-contractual—buyer may get 
in and out when he wants; 


Low cost—he pays only broker’s 
customary rate, without interest, 
dues, or assessments ; 


Convenient—he may invest by 
mail; dividends are mailed to him or 
automatically reinvested, as he 
directs, and 


Guided —he gets experienced ad- 
vice and research service. 
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‘FOR COMPLETE SAFETY ON A LONG-DISTANCE MOVE, 


USE MAYFLOWER MOVING SERVICE 


Every phase of a Mayflower long-distance move is 
planned for maximum safety of the furniture, de- 
pendable service, the convenience of the shipper... 
and the traffic manager. Mayflower handles all the 
details from the moment you phone in your order. 
Accurate estimate . . . full explanation of the service 
... expert packing ...a trained, courteous driver... 
a modern, locked van... careful loading ... prompt 
dispatching and prompt delivery are all standard 
elements of a Mayflower move. For personnel moves 
that will be safe and easy for your company’s em- 
ployees, and save you time, trouble and money, call 


your local Mayflower agent. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


Mayliowes 


NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 


One newspaper is all you need. The evening 
and Sunday Beacon Journal opens the door 


to Akron’s 530,943 — trading area popula- 
tion. At 35c a line, the Beacon Journal is one 
of the greatest newspaper buys in the mid- 


dle west. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, REPRESENTATIVES 


The Exchange urges members to 
devote careful thought and effort to 
the plan. To prospects they should 
stress “the risks as well as the re- 
wards of common stock investment,” 
and ‘the necessity for an emergency 
reserve fund.” 

Stocks should be “carefully 
selected.” Members can adapt the 
plan and the materials offered to 
“their specific markets, their clients’ 
special investment problems, and their 
firms’ business philosophy.’”’ Some, for 
instance, might work on payroll de- 
ductions for employes of companies 
in their communities, developed at 
plant meetings with both manage- 
ment and labor unions. Then there’s 
the ‘executive market.” Although de- 
signed for small investors, “the in- 
vest-as-you-go technique may have 
great appeal for almost any income 
group.” 

The portfolio for members’ use 
contains material for several media 
for them to sign and adapt. Direct 
mail pieces include booklets, folders, 
offering and transmittal letters and 
a sample mailing. Mats of nine news- 
paper ads range from 400 to 150 
lines. Each carries a coupon offering 
a free booklet on MIP. Members 
also get an instruction sheet on using 
newspaper advertising, and a news 
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release: “John Smith, partner in the 
New York Stock Exchange firm oi 
Smith & Co., 123 Main St., today 
announced the inauguration of a new 
Monthly Investment Plan for the 
purchase of common stocks... ” 

An 11%x 14” counter card and 
22” x 28” window poster show Joe 
Doakes bearing a_ green-bordered 
share, which in turn supports a fac- 
tory. Among other material are out- 
lines of talks before clubs and other 
groups, spot announcements for ra- 
dio and TV, and instructions for 
broadcast advertising. 


300 Firms Take Part 


By early April 300 of the 603 
member firms, representing about 
three-fourths of the Big Board’s vol- 
ume, had ordered MIP materials. 
Orders totaled 1.6 million pieces— 
including 900,000 copies of a ques- 
tion-and-answer booklet on the plan. 

As yet, however, only 150 firms 
are said to be “actively” at work on 


_MIP. Some of the rest, accustomed 


to dealing with only a few hand- 
picked clients, have been unwilling or 
unable to go in for “mass merchan- 
dising.”” Others would rather reach 
large groups of customers with mu- 
tual funds. 


Beacon Journal 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Of all 15,000 MIP plans thus far, 
about 35% have been written by 


Merrill Lynch, Pearce, Fenner & 
Beane. This big firm does about 10% 
of the Big Board’s total annual vol- 
ume, and has long been the dominant 
dealer in ‘“‘odd lots” of less than 100 
shares. It is also vigorously promo- 
tional. 

Recently Merrill Lynch supple- 
mented its 113 offices with three 
offices-on-wheels. These blue, custom- 
built buses “‘render a full investment 
service” in 15 communities around 
Chicago, Boston and Newark, N.J. 
Each boasts a board room where 
prices received by radio-telephone 
from the firm’s private wire system 
are posted and two private offices for. 
customer discussions with “account 
executives.” The schedule of each 
bus is announced in local newspaper 
advertising. 

Rud Lawrence rates as most logical 
present prospect groups for MIP 
executives, precessional people, mer- 
chants and superintendents. Despite 
the fact that the Exchange in time 
must reach all major groups, rural 
and urban, there are still physical 
handicaps in getting to farmers. He 
hopes that a payroll-deduction tech- 
nique may reach more workers. 

Already the plan is capturing cus- 
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tomers in varied occupations. A 
Pittsburgh firm — Singer, Deane & 
Scribner—reports that its MIP in- 
vestors incude a steel executive, oil 
company buyer, coal mine foreman, 
doctor, hairdresser, machine operator, 
housewife and secretary. 

Average commitments of all MIP 
buyers thus far, Lawrence says, are 
$70 on the monthly and $90 on the 
quarterly basis. Of present plans, 
62% are monthly, 38% quarterly. 

Lawrence believes that “the wall 
of resistance gradually is being broken 
down. We're beginning to put over 
the idea that this is everybody’s busi- 
ness. And from MIP promotion mem- 
ber firms are developing collateral 
business in regular accounts and mu- 
tual fund sales.” 

Various firms are seeing to it that 
MIP is sold. Some, for example, have 
joined in cooperative campaigns in 
such newspapers as the New York 
Herald Tribune, News and Times, 
the Philadelphia Bulletin and In- 
quirer and the San Francisco Chron- 
icle... From Boston to Beverly Hills 
firms are holding meetings of 60 to 
100 prospects in their offices at night. 
Others are taking the message to 
clubs and union locals. 

The conversion-of-inquiries rate 


Sample No. E-56 
Size closed 
3” x 4%” 


from newspaper, mail and other ad- 
vertising is ranging from 6 to 20%: 
In Philadelphia, Newberger & Co. 
ran a small teaser ad in the financial 
section and a selling ad in the sports 
section of the same paper, and pulled 
495 inquiries, with 15% conversions. 


In the June 15 issue: 


"Steady Stockholder Dividends 
Prove It Pays to Advertise” 


Most leading advertisers have paid 
dividends steadily, year after year, 
through fair and foul economic 
weather, for more than two decades. 
Some of them in fact have been 
keeping stockholders happy for more 
than a half-century. 


... In Pittsburgh, Singer, Deane & 
Scribner produced 500 replies and 
12% conversion from one newspaper 
insertion, Bache & Co., New 
York, with a special MIP sales de- 


partment, uses three newspapers 


steadily, and has sold plans as far 
away as the Virgin Islands... . 
Wayne Hummer & Co., Chicago, in- 
serts an MIP coupon in its regular 
market newsletter. Seven hundred in- 
quiries came from the first one... . 
In contrast with an average response 
of 50 inquiries from one newspaper 
ad, Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis, 
got 400 mailed inquiries, as well as 
phone calls and visits, from two ads 
on MIP... . Watling Lerchen & 
Co., Detroit, advertises the plan in 
five Michigan cities, and Greene & 
Ladd, Dayton, supplements newspa- 
pers with a radio news program. 

MIP investors pick mainly the 
blue chips and the bellwethers. A 
breakdown of 6,168 plans covering 
16,177 shares, sold by 272 firms in 
the first four weeks, revealed one- 
third of all purchases in just 11 com- 
panies. They were, in order, RCA, 
General Motors, American ‘Tele- 
phone, Dow Chemical, U.S. Steel, 
Standard Oil (N.J.), Long Island 
Lighting, International Nickel, Tri- 
Continental Corp., General Electric, 
and du Pont... 

Keith Funston is convinced that the 
Big Board has begun to stir the na- 
tion’s small investors into action. 

The End 


the Holiday Searou.... 


but all through the year, give memo books to 
your customers—distribute them at meetings, 
conventions and your trade shows. Have your 
salesmen give them out on their calls or insert 
them with your mail. 


With your ad gold-stamped on the front cover 
and additional advertising copy printed on the 
inside of the cover, these memo books put your 
name right in the hands of the people you want 
to remember you. 


Available in various colors and grains of gen- 
vine and imitation leather. Tell us how many 
you can use and we'll send a sample and give 
you full cost information by return mail. 


ADVERTISING: CORPORATION ‘OF AMERICA\ 
TWO PARK AVENUE ¢- NEW YORK 16 
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e Easthampton, Massachusetts 


Will June Auto Sales 
Spark the Retail Comeback ? 


BY DR. JAY M. GOULD 


Research Director, 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


The June retailing picture all over 
the nation hinges on efforts of car 
dealers to dispose of a mounting stock 
of autos.* June is crucial, represent- 
ing the last opportunity to tap the 
auto seasonal peak. The June show- 
ing will also play a key role in the 
determination of auto production 
schedules for the second half of the 
year, which in turn will heavily influ- 


turn in the balance of 1954. 

The key role of auto sales in the 
general retail picture may be seen 
in “Retail Sales . . .” table. 

Constituting nearly one-fifth of 
total retail sales, auto sales are seen 
to be the chief, though not the sole, 
determinant of the current decline in 
total retail sales over the past year. 

Among the components of sales 
that have registered gains over last 


year are grocery store sales (+3.7%), 
gasoline sales (+7.6%) and drug 
store sales (+3.8%). In a broader 
sense, however, auto sales will serve 
as a general business barometer; 
what happens here will probably 
foretell developments in many related 
and unrelated fields. 

Current stocks of unsold passenger 
cars total about 650,000 which on the 
whole is regarded by manufacturers 
as normal for this time of year; 
dealers, however, report great un- 
easiness, citing particularly the prac- 
tice of “bootlegging” as evidence of 
over-production. 

The regional retail picture does not 
show any fixed pattern of farm areas 
versus industrial areas; the retail de- 
cline has affected all regions with 
remarkable consistency. As we pointed 
out May 1, however, there is still con- 


ence demand for steel and the general 
course of the expected business up- 


year for the first four months of the 


siderable variation among local areas 
recorded in the High-Spot Cities 
ratings, which permit a_ realistic 


Retail Sales, January through April 


953 1954 
(add 000,000) 
$53,506 $52,162 
10,814 9,914 
42,692 42,248 


Total Sales 
Auto Sales 
Non-Auto Sales 


1954 over 1953 


evaluation of the impact of economic 
change on the various markets of the 
nation. 

For the astute sales managers these 
estimates will continue to offer useful 


% Change 


-2.5 
-8.3 
-1.0 


*Turn to page 27 for editorial comment 
on “Budget Your Advertising On The 
Sales You Need.” 


—— 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 
1929-1954 
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Billions of $ per month 
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Retail sales in June will total !4.1 billion dollars reflecting a 3% 
drop from the June 1953 level. This volume of sales, in terms of 
1935-39 dollars, when adjusted as shown is 7.3 billion dollars. 
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The break between 1950 and 1951 reflects a change in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce definition of retail sales to include sales of 
outlets going out of business during the year. 
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leads to sales opportunities based on 
up-to-the-minute economic factors. 

Among those states reporting 
better-than-average performance for 
this June, as opposed to last June, 
are: 


Connecticut District of Columbia 
Florida Nebraska 
New Jersey New York 


The leading cities, those with a 
City-National Index well above aver- 
age, are: 


Bellingham, Wash. .......... 
Long Beach, Calif. .......... 
Hempstead Township, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Elmira, N.Y. 

Royal Oak-Ferndale, Mich. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Salisbury, N.C. 
Casper, Wyo. 
Portsmouth, O. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Columbus, O. 
Reading, Pa. 
Charleston, W.Va. 
Waterloo, Ia. 


108.8 
108.4 
108.3 
108.2 
108.1 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country. 
Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index — 1954 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada the year of comparison 
is 1941, the most recent year of official 
sales Census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1954 
vs. 1953,” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 
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“City-National In- 
dex, 1954 vs. 1953” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last vear, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 


The third figure, 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drive in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for simulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1953 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 

(S.M. Forecast for June, 1954) 

City 

Nat'l. 

Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. dune 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


City City 


UNITED STATES 


396.2 14141.00 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Gadsden 

% Mobile 
Montgomery 


Arizona 
Phoenix 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith ... 
Little Rock ... 


| 


j 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 

“S.M. Forecast for June, 1954) 

City 

Nat'l. 

Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs vs. vs. June 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


City City 


California 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Fresno 

% Long Beach 
Los Angeles .. 
Oakland 

Ww Pasadena 

Ww Riverside 

% Sacramento 
San Bernardino 

*% San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 

% Santa Ana 

¥% Santa Barbara . 
Stockton 
Vegtura 


Colorado 
¥% Colorado Springs 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport . 405.8 
% Hartford . 341.5 


How Important Is 


NORWALK, Conn.? 


NORWALK is a big shopping center 
—listed by Sales Management as a 
metropolitan area — a market of 


92,000 population. 


1953 Income $124,115,000—a gain 
of $4,647,000. 36% of the consumer 
spending units are in the $4,000 to 
$7,000 group—20% make 
$7,000 year. These upper 
bracket families account for 83% 
of the total income. 


above 
per 


THE NORWALK HOUR, with dominat- 
ing circulation in this high income area, 
is the surest way to get more sales for 
your advertising dollars. 15,252 daily cir- 
culation—91% 


55% 


coverage of the city zone 


homes, of the entire trading area. 


The Norwalk Hour 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


YOU ALWAYS GET MORE 
IN MIDDLETOWN 


Again in 1953 Middletown’s 
sales made another big gain—an all 
time high—21% 
average. 


retail 


above the national 


PER FAMILY AVERAGES 
MIDDLETOWN 


$6,974 


U.S.A. 


$5,173 
$3,618 
$860 
$403 
$193 
$704 
$102 


INCOME 
RETAIL SALES $5,949 
FOOD $1,492 
GEN. MDSE. $568 
FURN. HOUSEHOLD = $283 
AUTOMOTIVE $1,050 
DRUG $188 


This highly responsive market can only 
be thoroughly sold through the Middle- 


town Press. 


No combination of incoming non-local 
papers can come anywhere near equaling 


the coverage of The Press. 


“You Always Get More 
In Middletown” 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


. MIDDLETOWN, 


Thank You 
for The FIFTH 


You who buy advertising 
space made THE DAY'S na- 
tional lineage total fifth in 
Connecticut for 1953.* 


We are pleased, naturally, 
to be thus judged the State's 
fifth most important market by 
people who know markets best. 


lf your current planning 
requires data beyond the usual 
reference figures, let us give 
you a complete, up-to-date 
fact picture of New London 
now. 


* Source: Media Records 12 
Conn. Market Study 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index 
1954 1954 1954 
vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1953 1953 


(Mi ~ 
= 
1954 


Connecticut (cont.) 


w& Meriden- 
Wallingford 
% Middletown - 422.8 
we New Haven .... 329.5 
we New London .. 367.7 
% Stamford 433.3 
Waterbury . 342.6 


-. 402.2 102.8 
104.0 
97.8 
103.1 
97.0 


93.7 


Delaware 
¥%& Wilmington 


District of Columbia 
% Washington . 370.3 107.2 


Florida 


% Jacksonville 

*% Miami 

% Orlando 

% Pensacola . 

Ww St. Petersburg . 
we Tampa 


Georgia 


Albany 
¥* Atlanta 
Augusta 
Columbus 
Macon 
Savannah 


Hawaii 
ww Honolulu 


Illinois 


% Bloomington 
%& Champaign- 
Urbana 
* Chicago 
% Danville 
% Decatur 
East St. Louis. 427.6 
Moline-Rock Island- 
E. Moline .. 381.2 
Peoria 
Rockford 
%& Springfield 


Indiana 


Evansville wa 
vw Fort Wayne ... 
* Gary 
% Indianapolis 
* Lafayette 
we Muncie 
South Bend ... 
Terre Haute .. 327.2 


, 


STAMFORD ~ 


CONNECTICUT'S RICHEST MARKET 


with the highest family income 
($7,912) of all Connecticut’s cities 
over 50,000 population also, has the 
highest family income of all major 
cities in the richest metropolitan 
area in the country. 

Remember Stamford offers you the 
best sales opportunity in the na- 
tion’s +1 selling area. 

The Stamford Advocate is the 
preferred way to reach this pre- 
ferred market where top buying 
income means sales- 


more more 


profits. 


STAMFORD ADVOCATE 


Stamford, Conn. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


* PEORIA 


Mlinois 


Metro. PEORIA............-265,000 
(28th in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Grovp) 


i Mc “AR RIRRNOR 
OSS: senint Pe dy hs gee = 
NG INC )ME Per ¢ Seti 


Metro. PEORIA..........-..$1,854° 
(3rd in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Group) 


PEORIArea.......---++++++- $1,638 
*26% Above National Average 


Peoria Journal Star 
Daily Circulation Ratio-to-Homes 
in Metro. Peotia.. .98.7% 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL STAR 


—PREFERRED FOR TESTS— 
REPRESENTED BY 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


DAILY NET PAID EXCEEDS 100,000 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. dune 
1953 1953 1954 


lowa 
Cedar Rapids .. 
Davenport 
% Des Moines ... 
% Dubuque 
Sioux City .... 
*& Waterloo 


Kansas 
Hutchinson ... 
Kansas City ... 


Kentucky 
Lexington 

¥ Louisville 
Padaceh ....%: 


Louisiana 
% Baton Rouge ... 
Lake Charles .. 
Monroe-West 
Monroe ...... 
we New Orleans . 
% Shreveport .... 


Maine 

% Bangor ‘ 97.1 ; 5.48 
Lewiston-Auburn ‘ 95.6 ' 7.02 

% Portland . ‘ ; 98.0 < 12.01 


7 BIG COUNTIES 


Most important Maine 
Market Area — Reached 
and sold by one big, eco- 


nomical medium, 


The 
Bangor Daily News 


LARGEST DAILY 
NORTH of BOSTON 


Circulation over 
10,000 


Send for the 
“Northeastern Maine Story” 


A Complete Market Survey 


Represented by 
Small, Brewer & Kent, Inc. 


JUNE 1, 1954 


The PORTLAND, MAINE Market 


is a Nine County Sales Area 


64%’ 


OF ALL THE 

RETAIL SALES IN THE 
STATE OF MAINE 
ARE CONCENTRATED 


IN THESE NINE 
SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES 


ica ae $925 737,000 


Survey of Buying Power 
1953 RETAIL SALES 


Sales Management's Test Market Survey, Nov. 1953 rates Portland as 
one of the best test markets in the county: 


Ist for all cities in Maine 

Ist in New England for cities in 75,000 to 150,000 population group 
3rd_in New England for cities of all sizes 

6th in U.S. A. for cities in 75,000 to 150,000 population group 

18th in U.S. A. for cities of all sizes. It ranked 75th in 1950. 


The PORTLAND newspapers give you 94% coverage of the 
city and retail trade zone and 52% of the entire nine counties. 


78,164 circulation daily . . . 87,243 Sundays 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Taunton, Mass. 
A Great Sales Market 


Taunton's $5,020 family in- 
come — highest of Bristol 
County’s three largest markets 
—is based on a well balanced 
concentration of industries. An- 
nual industrial payroll exceeded 
$23,000,000. Family retail sales 
top the national average by 
$166—Food Sales by $239— 
Drug Sales by $36. 


The Gazette, reaching more than 
90% of all Taunton families, gives 
you that big sales lift . . . balances 
out other not-so-profitable markets. 
In Massachusetts, Taunton is a 
“must” if you really want to make 
your sales quota. 


Taunton Gazette 
Taunton, Massachusetts 
Established 1884 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


PITTSFIELD'S 


Sales Power Keeps Going Up 
BECAUSE 


Stability of employment—high wages and 
security are the main factors that govern 
people’s buying. 

General Electric’s (Pittsfield) 1953 pay- 
roll exceeded $57,000,000—a big $5,000,- 
000 increase over 1952. 

General Electric’s 4 new buildings, cost- 
ing over $4,000,000, will be completed in 


1954. A new million-dollar gas plant has 
just been approved. 


Carloadings in February 1954 increased 
46.4% over January. 


Building permits for February 1954 in- 
creased 122% over January and 96.8% 
over February 1953. 


*The Berkshire Eagle covering 100% of 
the city zone and 78% of the entire 
county is the sure way to get results 
from advertising. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


* North Adams & Adams not included. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for June, 1954) 


City City 
Index Index 
1954 1954 
vs. vs. 
1939 1953 


Maryland 

% Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown 


. 339.6 
. 251.1 
. 331.8 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Brocton 
Fall River 

w® Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Lynn wie 
New Bedford .. 
Pittsfield 

* Salem 
Springfield 
Worcester 


Michigan 


Battle Creek .. 


% Detroit 

* Flint 

we Grand Rapids .. 

% Jackson 

%*% Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Muskegon 

%* Pontiac 
Port Huron ... 

% Royal Oak- 

Ferndale 
% Saginaw 


Minnesota 


% Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Mississippi 


Jackson 


Missouri 


RN cis daues 
Kansas City ... 
St. Joseph 

* St. Louis 

% Springfield 


Montana 


% Billings 
Butte 
w Great Falls .... 


Nebraska 


* Lincoln 
% Omaha 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


% Manchester - 3111 99.8 
% Nashua 312.2 101.4 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1954 


vs. 
1953 


$ 
(Million) 
dune 
1954 


The odds are 
in your favor 


This is especially true in 1954. 
Income and sales are at high 
levels. Living standards through- 
out the entire area are excel- 
lent. Employment is steady and 
most everyone owns his own 
home. Family food sales, for 
example, are $1,363 compared 
to a U.S. average of $859. 


You can reach 30,000 people 
with a schedule in the Times. 
It's your guarantee of re- 
sults. 


Little Falls Times 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


THERE COMES 
A TIME... 


when every advertising dollar must 
strike with greater impact . . . when 
every man and woman involved in 
the spending of that dollar uses a 
little more care in buying space. 


Then's when wishful thinking gives 
way to sound appraisal of media. 


Then's when the myth of selling 
Salisbury-Rowan from the outside 
fades away. 


Then's when space buyers and 
sales managers and hard-cheeked 
gentlemen who control the dollars 
demand the ONLY paper that 
reaches, influences, sells the people 
of Salisbury, in the County of Rowan, 
in the state of North Carolina. 


THE-SALISBURY POST 


. : 
S LY, North Carolina ~ 


ei 


f 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1954) (S.M. Forecast for June, 1954) 
City City 
City City Nat'l. City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 


Altoona, Pa. 


1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. dune 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


New Jersey 
% Atlantic City .. 337.6 
*% Camden 415.0 
% Elizabeth 347.3 
w Jersey City- 

Hoboken ... 301.6 
% Newark 316.4 
% Passaic-Clifton . 378.5 
*% Paterson 
% Trenton 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


New York 

% Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 

*% Elmira 

* Hempstead 

Township 

Jamestown 

we New York .... 
Niagara Falls 

%& Poughkeepsie 

w% Rochester 

* Rome 

% Schenectady .. 

% Syracuse 

% Troy 

* Utica 


North Carolina 
Asheville 
Charlotte 481.2 
Durham 412.3 
Greensboro .... 623.2 
Raleigh . 426.7 

* Salisbury 381.1 

% Wilmington ... 442.4 
Winston-Salem 383.9 


North Dakota 


95.9 98.9 34.71 
90.5 94.2 15.53 
100.0 103.1 67.79 


CORNING, N. Y. 


1953 income reached the all-time high 
of $99,620,000—an increase of $3,- 
000,000 over 1952. 


Retail sales did even better, with a 


$7,000,000 increase. 


With steady employment—high wages in 
such leading industries as Corning Glass, 
Ingersoll Rand and Westinghouse, you 
can sell more—if you advertise more. 


1954 is going to be a big year in Corning 
—we hope you will share this success 
with us. 

The Corning Leader is the only 
medium providing complete coverage 


of the $99,620,000 market. 


The Corning Leader 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Specialty Agency 


JUNE 1, 1954 


1954 1954 1954 
vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1953 1953 


Ohio (cont.) 
Cleveland 

* Columbus 

%* Dayton 
Hamilton 


Mansfield 
Middletown 

% Portsmouth .... 
Springfield 
Steubenville ... 


Youngstown 
% Zanesville 


Oklahoma 
Bartlesville 
Muskogee 

% Oklahoma City . 

*% Tulsa 


Oregon 
Eugene 
Portland 
Salem .. 


Pennsylvania 
% Allentown 


*% Bethlehem 
% Chester 


(Million) 
dune 
1954 


is a good 


TEST MARKET 


...@s many important 
factors PROVE! 


> It's well isolated from other cities. 

> It has typical distributive outlets. 

& Its citizens have average incomes. 

& It has a splendid mixture of indus- 
try and farming. 

> It has excellent year-round stabil- 
ity and a good record as a test 
city. 

& Also, the Altoona Mirror is a co- 
operative evening newspaper. It 
completely blankets the market. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


RICHARD E. BEELER 
Advertising Manager 


E [toona 
Mirror. 


RETAIL SALES 


TOTAL $14,990,000 


Passaic-Clifton's retail sales volume in June will total 
$14,990,000, according to Sales Management fore- 
casts . . . ranking it a “preferred” city 1.6%, 
higher than the national average increase. 


You can effectively reach more than 60,000 families that 
will spend this money in Passaic-Clifton through The 
Herald-News . . . the North Jersey newspaper with the 
largest circulation in Bergen and Passaic Counties. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 
New York General Advertising Office—James J. Todd, Mgr. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17—Murray Hill 5-0131 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
Wlomo (S.M. Forecast for June, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
To: Food Advertisers a 


HIGH 1954 1954 1954 (Million) 


A 1954 "banquet" setting 1939 1953 1953 1954 
is spread for you here 


in the capital of wealthy Pennsylvania (cont.) 
Montgomery County... SPOT soaaes vss 322.9 94.0 
Norristown! WO Cy 7 2s 
% Philadelphia ... 1 102.2 

Pittsburgh .... t 90.7 
New independent super- wane oe me 


markets are opening up. CITIES gannees me ae 


Busy chain supermarkets Witiemepert ... S00 ae 
and the grocery stores iri 
are booming. 
Rhode Island 

Providence .... 254.1 
The NORRISTOWN TIMES- Woonsocket ... 282.9 
HERALD actively spurs 


the big food promotion. RETAIL SALES FORECAST South Carolina 
Write for details. (S.M. Forecast for June, 1954) 
City *& Charleston 
City City Nat'l. * Columbia 
Index Index Index $ Greenville ..... 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) Spartanburg 
vs. vs. vs. June 
1939 1953 1953 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen 


Times Terald® ieee reer mer me mea 
NORRISTOWN. Z. iy "| 283.3 93.6 96. ' Diinnntnit 


Represented Nationally by dehastown =... ae on Chattanooga 
THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY te Lancaster 323. # Knoxville 


Sabtilahanialicioned Memphis 
% Nashville 


You Canit Reach... You Cant i 
SCRANTON..WILKES-BARRE = .::° 


... PENNSYLVANIAS 34 MARKET ee 
Withotl Che Scranton Cimes Sen 


Bine #& 850 NEWHOUSING UNITS 9000 NEW JOBS Se teams 
' OL ENROLLMENTS NM 
* . 0 % 4000 ADDITIONAL SCHO a aa 
a canta Gann on uneae- 195) x BANK DEPOSITINCREASES 915,742,607 toTOTAL*Ig2201928 ee 


San Antonio .. 


SCRANTON: WILKES-BARRE IS 


PENNSYLVANIA THIRD! Ennoneen IS UP in tHE SCRANTON MARKET Vaustonn 


: - : at ies a) oe ee % Salt Lake City. 
9000, _ —- . ' Vermont 
R - : J ttt Burlington .... 
| % Rutland 


649637 437824 «25540 219368 % BO OA BO BH OH BG BN Iw IO 9m 1950 151 19 1953 
> ALLENTOWN READING ERIE 


Virginia 
Danville 3 90.4 
Lynchburg .... j 94.8 


The Scranton Cimes ase as 


Richmond ; 94.6 


GEORGE A.MeDEVITT CO.,1nc National Representatives *NEWYORK,CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, DETROIT Roanoke 3 93.4 


WAKES BARRE BETHLEHEM 
HAZLETON EASTON, PA. Simon 


STANDARD METROPR TAM 
+ oS. COMBUS 1980 
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BIDDEFORD -SACO 


with 
$50,270,000 total income 
$33,488,000 retail sales 


is head and shoulders above the 
state average in just about every- 
thing. 


Family income averages $5,405 
compared to $4,563 for the state 
. . family sales average $4,088 
compared to $3,544 for the state 
. food sales average $1,164 com- 
pared to $1,044 for the state. 


The Biddeford Journal, read in 
95% of the homes, is your best 
introduction to a big sales pro- 
gram. It’s your best buy in Maine. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Newport, R. I. 


Newport County's family in- 
come of $6,099—more than 
$1,000 above the average of 
all the other counties in R. I., is 
the reason why advertising here 
is so profitable. 

Food Sales of $1,193 for ex- 
ample are nearly $200 above 
average. 

Vacationists add another big 
plus that pays off. 

Sell this high-income market 
through Newport County's only 
daily. 


The Newport Daily News 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
| Special Agency, Inc. 


««« for full 
population, sales 


JUNE 1, 1954 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for Juge, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 (Million) 
VS. vs. June 
1939 1953 1954 


Washington 
% Bellingham .... 422.0 4 119.0 
ww Everett . 415.5 
& Seattle 375.1 
Spokane ...... 372.6 
Tacoma . Sl 
w% Yakima ...... 428.4 


West Virginia 

% Charleston .... 400.8 
Huntington . Se 
Wheeling ... 26.42 


Wisconsin 
% Appleton 
w Green Bay .... 
Kenosha 
La Crosse ... 
%*% Madison 
*% Milwaukee .... 
% Oshkosh 
Racine 
*% Sheboygan .. 
Superior 


Wyoming 
% Casper ee 4 106.2 
Cheyenne ..... 417.9 945 97.4 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index index Index 


1954 1954 1954 (Million) | 


vs. vs. vs. dune 
1941 1953 1953 1954 


CANADA 


Alberta 


* Calgary 404.3 106.2 107.3 
*% Edmonton .... 484.9 100.1 101.1 


British Columbia 
w& Vancouver .... 378.5 102.1 103.1 
%® Victoria ...... 280.0 99.3 100.3 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
Saint John ... 243.4 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax ...... 222.6 


Ontario 
Hamilton ..... y 97.9 98.9 
115.1 116.3 
93.0 93.9 
% Toronto .. 105.1 106.2 
Windsor ‘ 91.5 92.4 


Quebec 


%& Montreal ..... 308.3 101.1 102.1 
Quebec . 97.4 98.4 


Saskatchewan 
Regina 


Virginia's Only 
All-City Market 


in the 60,000-75,000 
population group! 


(not included in the City Zone of ony other newspaper) 


The Big, 3-City 
Petersburg Market 


of Petersburg, Hopewell 
and Colonial Heights 


at one low cost 


with the ''Hometown’’ Newspaper 


. Daily and Sunday.. 


for ALL THREE CITIES in 
this big, fast-growing market ! 


Che Progress - Index 
PETERSBURG » VIRGINIA 


, oF ask any office of 


the saeto! SMALL, ‘BREWER & KENT, Inc. 


National Representatives 


— 


No Bitter Pills 
To Swallow 


@ For drug suppliers who 
sell Woonsocket! Proof? S.M. 
"54 Survey figures show a 
whopping 29% more drugs 
sold per family above the R.I. 
average! In fact, they put 
Woonsocket ahead of the R.I. 
average in every S.M. retail 
sales category—for the fourth 
straight year. Sell your product 
to this 100,000-plus market now 
through the city's one-and-only 
local daily, the 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


Representatives: Gilmon, Nicoll & Ruthmes 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S =: 
— MARKET A 


NIAAA 
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TRAINED 
12-MAN TEAM 


NOW SELLS WHOLE SOUTH 


Why, uot for you? 


John T. Everett & Co, is a 
unique organization in the hard- 
ware and industrial supply 
fields. We give close and profit- 
able contact with every distribu- 
tion outlet in the South from 
Virginia to Texas. We maintain 
warehouses in key cities and de.- 
velop complete promotion pro- 
grams. Write for our bulletin 
“Selling The South Today.”’ 


JOHN T. EVERETT & CO. 


Memphis 1, Tenn. Since 1913 


“Lost Sale" Quiz +23 


THE PRINTSLY GIFT 
DELANO al 
PRINTS 


DELANO STUDIOS 


31 East 18th Avenue 


Denver 2, Colorado 


Send for folder, Q.P’s. On your letterhead please. 


(His business paper . . . of course) 


Maybe you get more fun fishing for 
facts than for flounder. Many people 
do. It’s sport to latch onto solutions 
to tough problems, in your business 
paper. It’s good reading . . . and 
required reading. The Best Informed 
Men in your Field rarely miss an issue 

. . because they can’t afford to. This 
business paper of yours was never so 
important to you. Read it thoroughly 
... both editorials and ads. It will 
keep you one of the Best Informed 
Men in your Field. 


This business paper in your hand 
has a plus for you, because it’s 
a member of the Associated 
Business Publications. [t's a paid 
circulation paper that must earn 
its readership by its quality. And 
it’s one of a leadership group of 
business papers that work to- 
gether to add new values, new 
usefulness, new ways to make 
the time you give to your business 
paper profitable time. 


One of a series of ads prepared by 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


RENERITS 


APPREHENSIVE ALLEN .. . the dubious dove 


... has such misgivings that he hesitates to ask 
for the order until his presentation is com- 
plete. 


He loses sales because... 


a)...he is stumped by the prospect's first 
objection. 


. he fails to watch the prospect's reactions. 


c) . . . the prospect loses interest before his presen- 
tation is completed. 


Allen lost the sale because he didn’t try to close several 
times during the presentation. As result he exhausted his com- 
plete sales presentation and (a) had nothing left with which 
to answer the prospect’s first objection. 


Every prospect is bound to raise several objections in the 
course of the interview. If you ask for the order early in the 
interview you can have more of your p*oduct advantages in 
reserve to answer his objections. In so doing you can quickly 
down each objec*ion he raises by another proof of your prod- 
uct's superiority. By trying to close early and often you have 
a better chance to win the sale. 


© 1954 William G. Damroth & Co. 


Editor's Note: Sixteen of these sales cartoon quizzes have been bound in a handsome, two- 
color, booklet titled “The Lost Sale." Order your copies now. Prices: $1.00 per copy up to 
11 copies, 80c per copy 12 to 99 copies; 60c per copy 100 or more copies. Send order and 
check to Sales Management magazine, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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By T. Harry Thompson 


't's nice to have summer catch up 
with you in the North after you left 
it behind in the South during Febru- 
ary. 


Too long after a runaway locomo- 
tive crashed through the train-floor of 
Union Station in Washington, D.C.., 
you think of a cut-caption: ‘Station 


Break.” 


Unusual listing in a local obit col- 
umn: “Adams” followed by “Apple.” 
It wouldn’t happen again in a tur- 
tle’s time. 


Art Dalton, sm of Chicago Wheel 
& Mfg. Co., is also president of 
Relaxation Records, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. After read- 
ing “Lost Sleep, Lost Sales’ here, 
(Jan. 15, 1954) he kindly sent me 
his now-famous phonograph-record: 
“Easy Lessons in Relaxation,” which 
sells at $1.95. Art worked out the 
system himself some years ago follow- 
ing a coronary scare. I recommended 
it to insomniacs, as Roger Babson, 
Dr. John Schindler, and Columnist 
Herb Graffis did before me. 


ComMPROMISE: A good umbrella 
but a poor roof.—Old saying. 


Bill Peck sends a simile: “As out- 
of-date as the sun-visors we had to 
buy with our 1948-model cars.” 


Cleveland’s 
Standard Envelope, sends me samples 
of their new “Dubl-Gummed” win- 
dow-envelope, which insures against 
that loose edge along the top which 
always slows up hand inserters, jams- 
up mechanical mailers. 


Irv Lyons, sm_ of 


& 
They say hating people is like 
burning down your own house to get 
rid of a rat. 
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“What kind of ears has a Camel?” 
asks Jack Lutz, and, before you can 
say dromedary, he answers: “Cava- 
liers!”” 


From Toronto, John Love sends a 
clip from The Wall Street Journal, 
reading: “Yesterday, a housewife in 
this Ohio town (Mansfield) baked 
a cake in three minutes, and her 
surband said it was delicious.”” What 
John wants to know is, is a “surband” 


a kind of belly-band? 


Somebody reports a cute placard 
over some dachshund puppies in a 
pet shop: “Get a long little doggie.’ 


Miami: A land flowing with mink 
and money. 


QO. A. Battista says: “Sometimes a 
fellow who doesn’t have a leg to 
stand on doesn’t do any better sitting 
down.” 


Will Rogers used to say that every- 
body is ignorant, only on different 
subjects. 


Rhythm Section: “Paint the gloom 
from every room.”’—Dutch Boy. 


Skeptic: A person who thinks 
there’s no such town as Rattlesnake, 
Fla. 

e 

Harry S. (for “Solecism”’?) Tru- 
man said: “There aren’t an eyeful of 
Communists in the whole country.” 


Walter Winchell calls the movie, 
“Executive Suite,” unique in that it 
has no background music. I go for 
that. Mood music has all but drowned 
out the spoken lines in many a movie 
and TV play. Silly, too. A guy is 
dying of thirst in the desert and, out 
of nowhere, a string orchestra breaks 
into the Schubert Serenade and not, 
you'll note, “How Dry I Am.” 


In this, the Month of Brides, 
many a girl will recall that old tru- 
ism: “A ring on the finger is worth 
two on the phone.” 


Since 1920, the population of 
Panama City, Fla., has jumped from 
1,722 to 33,300. Sort of a Gulf 
streaming. 

7 

“Don’t resent growing old. Many 
are denied the privilege.’"—C. & P. 
Call. 


o 
Herb Dickson says a Jong face will 
shorten your list of friends. 


Mary had a bathing-suit, 

The latest style, no doubt. 

And, when she got inside it, 

She was more than half way out. 
—Printed on a cocktail-napkin. 


Speaking of cocktail-lounges, I 
like that old quip: “Drink with im- 
punity. Or anyone who happens to 
invite you!” 


And here’s a toast that sounds like 
Dave Garroway: ‘““May Dame For- 
tune ever smile on you, but never her 
daughter, Miss Fortune.” 


GosLet: A_ small sailor. — Ex- 
change. 


Pun to end puns: If Uncle Sam is 
in poor fiscal shape, it’s because he 
isn’t getting enough excise. 


Is there a fisherman in the house? 
I’ve just caught up with Sampo 
Swivels, made with stainless-steel ball 
bearings and housed in nickel-plated 
brass, at home in either fresh or salt 
water. The free-turning swivel al- 
ows the lure to spin like a pinwheel 
without fouling either line or leader. 


Wonder if my old friend, Cali- 
fornia’s Purofied Down Co., ever 
considered sponsoring that highly edu- 
cational quiz show, “Down You 


Go”? 


Picture on an American Cyanamid 
page shows a doctor doing an auscul- 
tation on a baby’s chest via stetho- 
scope. Pat headline: “The good 
listener.” 


According to Dick Clark, if you 
growl all day, you'll be dog-tired by 
night. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Vi. Sale iil _ You are thurs yas 


WHEN YOUR SALESMEN TELL YOUR STORY WITH A 
VISUAL PRESENTATION 


kills worry about whether user benefits are understood. 
Today’s far-sighted, dynamic, 
competent sales executives have saves prospect's time and salesman’s for more sales calls, 
achieved greater personal suc- 
cess, stronger marketing positions Insures your story absorbed faster, retained longer. 


for their products, 100% return 
on their investment with well cuts sales training time, saves money. 


planned visual presentation. 


Net result—Increases profitable sales. 


HILE-DAMROTH OFFERS A COMPLETE SALES PROMOTION AND SALES 
TRAINING SERVICE FROM FIELD RESEARCH THRU IDEA PLANNING, 
COPY, ART, PRODUCTION OF ALL TYPES OF VISUAL METHODS. 


Write us for dramatic case histories of sales-active companies who have successfully 
used visual methods in selling distributors, retailers, manufacturers and consumers. 


HILE-DAMROTH INC. 270 Park Avenue New York 17, New York 


YOU CAN get retailers to stock and push your 
brand in Chicago when you build your sales 
promotion plan around the Chicago Tribune. 
Because it gets the buying action they want, 
they make the Tribune their basic medium. 
They place more of their advertising budgets 
in the Tribune than in all other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 

Retailers know that Chicago’s families look 
primarily to the Tribune for buying ideas and 
that it gets an intensity of interest and response 
which no other medium can equal. Further, with 
hundreds of thousands more readers than are 


reached by any other INN ‘ 
medium, the Tribune has |» <—~ NEE 
the penetration and im- a ‘ NY » Ay 
pact that produces the ae oe 
greatest volume of sales. ae beat 
The people whose buying attracted over 
$58,000,000.00 in advertising to the Tribune 
during the twelve months ended Dec. 31,1953 
are the people you want to sell. A Tribune 
representative will be glad to help you work 
out an advertising program that will sell more 
to them and create a strong consumer fran- 
chise for your brand. Why not ask him to call? 


SHIGAGORIRIBUN 


ADVERTISING SALES er : 
. « Vreier 
REPRESENTATIVES 1333 Tribune Tower 


New York City 
E. P. Struhsacker 
220 E. 42nd St. 


Detroit 


W. E. Bates 
Penobscot Bidg. 


San Francisco 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
155 Montgomery St. 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpotrick & Chamberlin 
1127 Wilshire Bivd. 


